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ANDREA FERARA SWORDS. 

If one were to judge by the number of these blades 
still extant in a limited area, the great Venetian 
swordsmith must have done a very large export 
business. This thought occurred to me during the 
Glasgow Exhibition of 1888, where there were at 
least forty swords exhibited, all marked with the 
name of ‘* Andrea Ferara.” ‘The odd thing about 
them was that by far the greater number had be- 
longed to moorland covenanters of Ayr or Lanark- 
shire, and had figured at the “ battle” of Drum- 
clog or Bothwell Bridge. Now a fine sword-blade 
was not a thing to be knocked off like the assay- 
piece of a hammerman, but was a work of high 
art and slow manufacture, tempering the steel 
being a very delicate process. The price of such 
an article must also have been high, and far beyond 
the means of a moorland peasant, as most of the 
owners were said to have been. That such high- 
class weapons got into these out-of-the-way places 
was difficult to believe. Only the other day I 
came on an explanation of the problem in a paper 
_— before the Royal Archeological Institute on 

ebruary 5,) by the Baron de Cosson, F.S.A. 
This gentleman has a fine collection of ancient 
armour and weapons, and probably knows more 
about these things than any other person in this 





country. Here are his remarks on Ferara blades: 








‘It is also certain that, common as blades bearing the 
signature Andrea Ferara are in this country, scarcel 
any of them are the work of Maestro Andrea & i Fe 
who gained such renown for the superb temper of the 
blades which he produced in his workshop at Bellunoin 
Venetia in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
where he worked with his brother Giovan Donato de i 
Ferari, some of whose blades, signed Zandona, still exist, 
Nearlyall the bladescommonly attributed toAndrea Ferara 
are manifestly of seventeenth century make, and Béheim 
states that Andrea was born in 1530 and died about 1583. 
It is possible that a few of the finest blades existing in 
Scotland and England bearing the name Andres 
Ferara, may be his work, but as yet I know very few 
which I can positively attribute to the master or even 
to the epoch when he lived; and it is curious that the 
Italian collections possess very few even bearing his 
name, What is certain is that for nearly fifty years 
after his death Solingen turned out hundreds of blades 
bearing his name, for exportation to those countries 
where a true Ferara was held in high repute, just as it 
supplied false Toledo blades to those where a rapier was 
preferred to a broad sword.” 

It requires long and patient study of genuine 
medizval armour and weapons to qualify any one 
to speak with authority on them. As those who 
know him are aware, M. de Cosson has done so 
for years, and when he speaks thus on the question 
of sword-blades, owners and collectors of Ferara 
swords will do well to give his words close atten- 
tion. Seeing how very few genuine Ferara blades 
are to be found in the master’s own country, there 
can be little doubt that the so-called Andrea 
Feraras wielded by the enthusiasts who mustered 
under the blue banner of the Covenant at Drum- 
clog or Bothwell Bridge drew their origin from 
Solingen. If one-tenth of the forty blades shown 
at Glasgow came from the workshop of Maestro 
Andrea, it is probably an outside estimate of his 
genuine productions there. JoserH Baty. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘ Antony anD CiEoratra,’ II. ii. (7 S. x. 402, 
483 ; xi. 82, 362; xii. 202)—I feel obliged to 
write yet a few words (my last on this subject) in 
reply to the critics who have thought it worth their 
while to animadvert on my previous unfortunate 
utterances on this passage. Cot. Pripgavx at 
least writes golden words, for which I shall be the 
wiser during the rest of my life. “As a man of 
peace,” says he, “I generally think it safer not to 
enter the lists of Shakespearian controversy.” “A 
Daniel come to judgment!” I, too, will hence- 
forward be a man of peace. In what Dr. Nicnot- 
son says of the orderliness of Shakespeare’s descrip- 
tion of the barge and its freight as following the 
orderliness of Plutarch, I admit there to be much 
of such consideration as gives pause. With regard 
to what he says of press errors, I must point out 
that when he writes, “If any competent foreman 
of a chapel will give me such an instance as 
* bended to the oars’ being changed into a phrase 
which gives excellent sense, and a more orderly 
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sequence, I will also give up this part of my argu- 
ment,” he is asking for too much of any such compe- 
tent foreman. Compositors have nothing to do with 
“excellent sense” and “orderly sequence.” If 
they did their work with any consideration for 
pane | matters they would make much more 
numerous blunders than they do. The question 
which should be put to the hypothetical “ com- 
petent foreman” should be simply this, “ Are such 
words as ‘bended to the oars’ in any degree likely 
to be mistakenly given as ‘tended her i’ th’ eyes’?” 
It is all a question of letters, of their relative posi- 
tion in the case, and of the possible mistakes 
arising from the misunderstanding of a word. Dr. 
Nicnotson thinks “tended her i’ th’ eyes” is 
‘excellent sense.” He is quite right, therefore, 
to object to any change of it. 

Mr, Spence is “sorry that he has aroused my 
ire,” and asks, with Sir Antony Absolute, “ What 
is there to be angry about?” Why cannot I be 
calm, sir, as he is? Will Mr. Spence accept 
my assurance that if I had been angry I should 
have written very differently from what I did 
write? I thought, however, and think, that the 
old and well-recognized ipse dixit sneer was 
employed against me unreasonably. Webster 
and Worcester define ipse dixit as equivalent to 
“mere assertion.” It is nearly such, but not 
quite. There is a force in the ipse which the 
suggested equivalent does not give. A mere 
assertion may be absolutely devoid of any flavour 
of presumption in the maker of it. The phrase 
ipse dizit invariably implies such. And if I was 
guilty of presumption in saying that “tended her 
i’ th’ eyes” is nonsense, why should I not be told 
sco? Mr. Spence seems to think that that quality 
of my “mere assertion” which makes it merit to 
be terized as an ipse dixit consists in the 
fact that I made it “‘ without assigning any reason.” 
What reason could I assign? “I,” says the colour- 
blind man, “see the ripe cherries on the tree 
all green”; but when he finds that all save a very 
small percentage of human eyes see them red, he 

izes his own infirmity. I can see no sense 
in the words “tended her i’ th’ eyes.” If I find 
an approximately large majority of human beings 
who do see sense in them, I have nothing further 
to say than that my infirmity—my stupidity—is 
unable to see it. But meanwhile I submit that, 
without appealing to the masses of my fellow 
creatures, that small section of them who have 
ssed the “robur triplex” needed for embark- 
ing on the stormy sea of Shakespearian contro- 
versy, and that still more limited fraction of the 
above section who have ventilated their ideas on 
the subject in these pages, have not all seen that 
the cherries are red. 

“Tf Mr, Trotiopre,” says Ma. Spence, “ will 
believe that it was Cleopatra’s eyes which tended 
them, and not theirs which tended her, I cannot 








help it.” But indeed I never believed, nor said, 
nor imagined any sach thing! On the contrary, I 
ventured to suggest that they (the Nereids) were 
“bending to their oars,” and that there was no 
ee of eyes at all. Then I have amazed Mr, 

PENCE by supposing the description of the barge 
and those in it to be due to the poet’s fancy. And 
“Plutarch has never been charged with falsifying 
authentic history.” “Silver oars, purple sails, 
perfumed air, damsels habited like Nereids, &,, 
are all to be found in Plutarch.” Then Plutareh 
has writen his authentic history very poetically, 
as other historians have written. That is all, 
Nor would he be therefore accused of falsifying 
history, save by those who should insist on read- 
ing his description as if they were studying an 
auctioneer’s catalogue. But let us see what “ the 
sober and critical Niebuhr,” as most opportunely 
cited in Mr. Spence’s note, says: ‘‘ Uleopatra 
sailed up the river Cydnus to Tarsus, attended by 
galleys adorned with gold and purple, and with a 
pomp which made her appear inet like a queen 
of fairies.” That is the account of the writer “who 
has done so much to winnow fiction from fact in 
history,” as Mr. Spence judiciously says. Yes! 
Here we have the poetry, whether Plutarch’s or 
Shakespear's, winnowed very effectually, till we 
get a residue of very probable and credible fact. 
Dizi, or better impenitently, tpse divi. And 
henceforward I, too, will be “a man of peace,” like 
Co. PripEavx, and, unlike him, will never break 


= | rule. T, Apotpuvus Tro.uors. 
udleigh Salterton. 


Mr, Smita’s conjectural reading altogether turns 
on the expression “tended her in the eyes”; for if 
it be granted that bends can properly be called 
adornings, it is clear that these graceful movements 
could be made just as well by the ladies in waiting 
as by the rowers. As some of your correspondents 
imply that there is nothing unusual in the phrase 
‘in the eyes,” I should like to point out that the 
common form is found in ‘ Hamlet,’ IV. iv. 6— 


We shall express our duty in his eye; 


and that while this shows that it would be quite 
correct to say that Cleopatra’s gentlewomen “ ex- 
pressed their duty in her eye,” “ waited on her in 
her eye,” “ danced in her eye,” or “tended her in 
her eye,” it also shows that Shakespeare in the 
passage under discussion must have invented a 
variant of the last phrase, either to avoid using 
her twice over or to obtain an easy elision. Give 
the same turn to the phrase in ‘ Hamlet,’ “ We 
will express our duty to him in the eye,” and I 
believe it will sound rather odd to your corre- 
—, as also “his gentlemen tended him in 
the eyes” does to me. The phrase could be 
brought into conformity with that in ‘Hamlet’ 
and ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ by changing 
the tense of the verbs and reading— 
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So many mermaids tend her in her eyes 

And make their bends adornings ; at the helm 

A seeming mermaid steers ; 
and the change could perhaps be justified, for after 
Enobarbus’s glowing description bas drawn an ex- 
clamation from Agrippa, he himself becomes so 
carried away that he pictures the scene as taking 
place before his eyes, and uses the present tense. 
It would only be necessary to make this change of 
tense take place one sentence sooner, from the 
moment when Agrippa interrupts. But the pas- 
sage can bave the same meaning as it stands, so 
there is no need to alter it. I should say that the 
meaning simply is that the ladies in presence waited 
upon her. Of course we can also read in, though 
it is not expressly stated, that they took their order 
from her eyes, as in the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ I. iii. 9: 

From her fayre eyes he tooke commandement, 

And ever by her lookes conceived her intent, 


G. Joicey. 


a g Dr. Nicnotson and Mr. Spence, with 
whom I have privately corresponded, will have 
none of my suggestion, I desire to point out that 
in this passage “ bends” may, as in nautical phraseo- 
logy, be the equivalent of “knots.” It is admitted 
by both that “to bend a rope” is the common form 
of speech, while “the fisherman's bend” is a well- 
known knot, and there are plenty of other “bends” 
familiar to sailors. Having regard, therefore, to 
Plutarch’s “tending the ropes and tackle” as the 
office assigned to the gentlewomen, I think it must 
be open to question whether the “bends,” even 
though in a secondary sense only, should not be 
taken to mean the knots and fastenings, which in 
the maidens’ hands become ornaments to the barge. 
Quantum valeat I make the suggestion. 

Whether the nautical metaphor may be carried 
still further, and applied to the preceding phrase, 
“tended her i’ th’ eyes,” is open to greater doubt. 
I would, however, point out that the “eyes” of a 
ship might possibly be the “bows,” bearing in 
mind more particularly the custom, still surviving 
in some countries, of painting an eye on the bows. 
But I do not wish to press this interpretation, ex- 
cept to suggest that there may be a double entendre 
underlying the whole passage. 

HotcomBe INGLEBY. 


P.S.—Since writing the above further com- 
munications have appeared on this much-vexed 
passage. If Mr. Trotiore has offended me for 
some time past, I can assure him it is not by the 
“ tediousness ” of his deliveries, but by the fact of 
80 honoured a name lending weight to the sug- 
gestions of the shot-makers and other spoilers of 
Shakespeare’s text. If our later critics are not 
more enlightened than their predecessors, more 
shame to them. For every single labourer in the 
field a century ago there are a hundred now, while 
the spread and growth of libraries and the pub- 











lication of such excellent works as Dr. Grosart’s 
and other reprints have increased our means of 
illustrating and understanding the text a hundred- 
fold, if we will only use them. That there are 
shot-makers still, and plenty of them, the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’ testify ; but it is strange they have not 
made the discovery that their day has gone by. 
For the rest, I do not think Mr. Troops inter- 
prets my language quite fairly ; but I suppose a 
certain latitude must be allowed to eminent con- 
troversialists with a bad case. May I be permitted 
to applaud Cort. Pripgavx’s paraphrase, which 
gives a perfectly clear and satisfactory explanation 
of the passage, and makes me almost inclined to 
draw my pen through my suggested interpretation 
of “bends”? 


I am going to be audacious enough to make, 

with regard to the crux, 

Her gentlewomen...... tended her i’ the eyes 

And made their bends adornings [ Warburton, adorings], 
a suggestion for which I confess that I can plead 
no authority. The difficulties in the way of accept- 
ing either the formerly accepted interpretation or 
the new version of Mr. Smita and Mr, TroLuore 
must be my excuse. 

May not the poet be speaking of the result of 
toilette operations, still familiar in the “unchanging 
East” (and nearer home); and, baving just spoken 
of the queen’s beauty of complexion, may he not 
(by parenthesis or otherwise) be adding a touch as 
to the heightened effect of her eyes by the use of 
the stibium or antimony which her gentlewomen 
had applied? By this the eyes’ bends (i.¢., either 
the curves of the eyelids or every motion to which 
her eyes were “bent”) had been made “ adorn- 
ings”; or, if we accept Warburton’s emendation, 
we may catch a reference to the languishing or 
imploring force conveyed by the cosmetic. 

Shakespere knew his Bible well, and I have no 
doubt was aware that Jezebel “put her eyes in 
painting” rather than “ painted her face” when she 
wished to captivate Jehu. 

Cartes E. SEaMan. 

Stalbridge Rectory, Dorset. 

[The Editor ventures to think that this passage has 
received a full share of attention. } 





Tue Martower Ceresration aT CANTERBURY. 
—I do not see in reports of this meeting, September 
16, any notice of the fact that in Shakspere’s 
‘King Henry VI.’ there is considerable adaptation 
of a play written by Marlowe. I therefore beg to 
send you copy of a paragraph cut from the 
Atheneum about fifty years ago. It is as follows: 

“ Marlowe and Shakspeare.—A single play was sold on 
Tuesday last, by Mr. Evans, for the enormous sum of 
131/.!| No other copy was known to exist. It was thus 
described in the catalogue : ‘ Marlowe. The true Tragedie 
of Richarde Duke of Yorke, and the Death of Good King 
Henrie the Sixt, with the whole Contention betweene 
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the two Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, as it was sundrie 
times acted by the Right Hon. the Earle of Pembroke 
his servants.’ Printed at London by P. 8., 1595. ‘Thete 
are,’said Mr. Chalmers, to whom it belonged, ‘ passages 
in the “ true tragedie "’ of sufficient splendour to justify 
what has been said of ‘‘ Marlowe’s mighty line.” ’ Capel 
has given two lines from Shakespeare's ‘ Henry VI.’:— 
What ! will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground? I thought it would have mounted. 
And in his boundless admiration of Shakspeare, Capel 
exclaims ‘that he who cannot discern the pen that 
wrote them ought never to pretend to discernment here- 
after’ An unfortunate remark, for the verses are Mar- 
lowe’s, slightly altered and improved by Shakspeare. 
“We will now proceed (continues the catalogue) to sub- 
mit a part of the speech of Richard, as written by Mar- 
lowe, and adopted with alterations by Shakspeare. 
MARLOWE. 
Glo'st, What! will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sinke into the ground? I Aad thought it would have 
mounted, 

See, how my sword weepes for the poore King’s death ! 
Now maie such purple teares be alwaies shed, 
For such as seeke the downefall of our house ! 
If anie sparke of life remaine in thee, 

(Stabs him againe.) 
Downe, downe to Hell, and saie I sent thee thither, &c, 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Glo’st, What! will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground! I thought it would have mounted. 
, how my sword weeps for the poor King’s death, 

O may such purple teares be always shed 

From those who wish the downfall of our house ! 

If any spark of life be yet remaining, 

Downe, downe to Hell, and say I sent thee thither. 
(Stabs him again.) 

The rest of the speech is adopted with equal closeness.” 


Extracts from this play by Marlowe are in vol. ii., 
* Histories,’ of the original edition of Knight’s 
* Pictorial Shakspere’; and the above lines are 
there also, The lines from Shakspere are in ‘ King 
Henry VI.,’ Part IIT. Act V. sc. vi. 
W. Potarp. 
Hertford. 


Tae Lasso anp THE Botas.—My friend Mr. 
Arthur Phillips, who has had as much experience 
of the South American Pampas as most men, 
has pointed out to me some strange slips in the 
letterpress accompanying an effective illustra- 
tion of South American sport in a leading con- 
temporary. It is entitled ‘ Throwing the Lasso,’ 
though the picture represents throwing the bolas, 
and in the description the two modes of hunting 
are mixed together. His corrections are as follows: 

“In the first place the hunter is called a guacho. Now 
& guacho is a lamb or calf brought up by hand, The 
writer no doubt intended to say a gaucho—a native cow- 
boy. The heading should have stood ‘ Gauchos hunting 
the Guanaco with the bolus.’ There is no /azo in the 
picture, The lazo (anglicé lasso) ig a platted raw-hide 
rope twenty-four to twenty-eight yards long, with a 
button and loop at one end, with which it is made fast to 
the girth-ring ; the other end has an iron ring to give 
weight and make it run and form the large loop to be 
thrown over the neck (sometimes the legs) of the game. 
In throwing the /azo a jerk is given to close the loop 





sharply or the whole animal would run through instead 
of being caught, or if even it ran half through and got 
cought by the middle it is possible the rider might be 
thrown, or his horse come down, in the case of a 

bull at full speed, I have seen the /azo thrown from 
right side over the left shoulder of the rider (at a walk 
on horseback), a difficult feat, as if the animal makes a 
sudden rush he may bring the /azo across the man and 
horse and so bring both down bard to the ground, the 
horse probably falling on the man, When in Paris, and 
doubtless in London too, the cowboys had rope /azos, in- 
stead of platted hide ; they said the damp weather over 
here made the hide /azo nearly useless. To keep the hide 
lazo in good condition it is rubbed with raw meat (not 
with grease); this keeps it hard and prevents the tendency 
to tangle ; in time, however, it gets soft, and is then less 
prized by the natives. The bolas—called also boleadores 
—are three balls covered with raw hide, held together 
by three twisted raw-hide thongs, one of which is called 
the manaja, or handle, being the one held in the hand to 
throw by. The other two balls are slightly heavier than 
this one; they are of lead when used for the guanaco 
and avestruz, which are usually caught by the neck, and 
of wood or stone for horses and cattle, which are caught 
by the legs. It must be understood that in this case the 
whole instrument is thrown, and the contrary force it re- 
ceives on striking its quarry causes it to swing round and 
hold it fast, while in the case of the /azo one end is 
always retained by the thrower and the game is caught 


in a noose,” 
R. H. Busx, 


MAIDSTONE AND Butier Famity or ORMONDE. 
—When preparing a tabulated pedigree of the 
Butler family of Ormonde I found that four 
gentlemen of the present and past generation de- 
scended from this family have ‘‘ M.P. for Maid- 
stone” after their names. The four appear to 
have been the most recent Conservative members 
for that borough, namely, A. J. Beresford Hope, 
tenth in descent ; Alexander Ross, twelfth in de- 
scent ; J. Evans-Freke Aylmer and F. 8S. Corn- 
wallis, both thirteenth in descent from Pierce 
Butler, eighth Earl of Ormonde, and his wife, 
daughter of the eighth Earl of Kildare. The three 
last named—the late members and present sitting 
member—appear closer akin in this connexion. 
Thus Major Ross is the eighth in descent, and 
Messrs. Aylmer and Cornwallis the ninth in 
descent from Viscount Thurles, the father of James, 
the great Dukeof Ormonde. Messrs. Ross and Corn- 
wallis derive through the marriage of the great- 
granddaughter of Viscount Thurles with the 
Viscount Cornwallis, and Mr. Aylmer through 
the marriage of the viscount’s daughter (sister of 
the Great Duke) with Sir Andrew Aylmer, Bart, 
of Donadea, and also through the marriage of the 
fourth Baronet Aylmer to a daughter of the 
Earl of Fingall, whose mother was another sister 
of the same duke. 

This chance connexion of descendants of the 
Butler family with the borough of Maidstone is 
curious. J APHET. 


‘‘TuaT NOBLE WaRRYoURE WrLtyam Pytrt.” 
—William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, was once 
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termed “the terrible cornet of horse”; William 
Pitt, his illustrious son, was admiringly called “ the 
pilot who weathered the storm”; but there was an 
earlier William Pitt, to whom was applied just as 
honourable a title, though history says nothing of 
his deeds. The parish register of Staplehurst con- 
tains the following entry concerning this unknown 
worthy :— 

“The thirde daye of December Anno Regni Nostre 
Marie Primo Annoq: dni: milesimo quingentiscem, 
liij, 1553, was baptysed Symon, the Sonne of that noble 
Warryoure Wyllyam Pytt.”—J.8. Burn, ‘ The History of 
Parish Registers in England,’ second edition, p. 93. 

a, 3 


Gray’s ‘Barp.’—The following letter to the 
editor of the Times is, I think, worth transferring 
to the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

S1n,—I have just noticed a point in Gray's ‘Bard’ 
which may interest some of your readers, the more go as 
not only has it escaped all the annotators, but his three 
chief recent editors have, departing from the original 
text, so printed the passages as to show that they have 
not observed what Gray intended. 

The point is this:—In the ay pe song the Bard 
invokes the spirits of his ‘dear lost companions” to 
“join in harmony” with him, and this they do—from 
line 50 [should be line 49], beginning— 

Weave the warp and weave the woof, 
down to line 100— 
The web is wove, the work is done, 
They then disappear, and the Bard cries (line 101)— 
Stay, oh stay, nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unblessed, unpitied thus to mourn, 


In the edition of 1768, which contained (as Mr. Gosse 
says) Gray's “latest and most deliberate corrections,” 
there is a single inverted comma at each line from the 
beginning of the Bard's song (lines 1 to 8), and from 
where he renews it (line 23) down to where he asks the 
spirits to join in it (line 48). Then from line 49 to 
line 100, the portion of the prophecy which they chant 
with him, there are two inverted commas at each line, 
and the passage is marked off with two at the end of 
line 100. Again, from line 101 to 142, where the Bard 
speaks by himself, the lines are marked with one in- 
verted comma, But in the editions of Mitford, Gosse, 
Rolfe, and the Clarendon Press, the whole passage (from 
23 to 142) is marked as if one continuous song by the 
Bard alone, and there are no inverted commas at the 
end of line 100 and at the beginning of 101, thus deviating 
from Gray's text, and obscuring the point rendered so 
<lear in the editions printed in the lifetime of the poet, 
Windsor Road, Ealing, Jouy Brapsuaw, LL.D, 
Dec. 30 [1890). 
JoNATHAN BovcuiEr. 
Ropley, Hampshire, 


Queen Carnerixe’s Toms.—The enclosed is a 
cutting from the Stamford Post of August 28 :— 


“The workmen engaged in concreting the floor of the 
choir in Peterborough Cathedral have made an important 
discovery. Before the process of concreting could pro- 
ceed it was necessary to fill up the vaults that subsidence 
should be averted. In the usual course of events Queen 
Catherine's tomb was opened. It was found to 
be a vault 8 feet long by 3 feet 11 inches wide, In 
the interior was a stone on which was inscribed 








the fact that the tomb was opened in 1790, 101 years ago. 
What would probably be the remains of the Queen were 
inclosed in a large leaden shell, from which traces of 
the wood coffin had long ago disappeared. In the tomb 
were some large fragments of the original tomb erected 
near the spot. Before it was closed there wasa strong 
desire expressed that the shell should be opened, A work- 
man stood, chisel and hammer in hand, ready to rip the 
lead up, but Canon Clayton protested, and the body was 
allowed to remain unmolested. An idea prevailed, how- 
ever, that the shell had been opened previously.” 


CeLer et Avpax. 


Core ror Rickets.—Ralph Thoresby, in his 
diary, under the year 1691, mentions “holding 
children over the smith’s anvils for rickets.” This 
bit of folk-lore is new to me. ANon. 


“THe FATTEST HOG IN Epricurus’ sty.” —I 
have often been asked whence the above quota- 
tion is taken, and have been until this morn- 
ing unable to answer the question. It occurs 
in ‘An Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, 
Knight,’ thirteenth edition, 1774, p. 7. 

ASTARTE. 


Cuurcaman=Ecciestastic.—I was under the 
impression that this use of the word Churchman 
was obsolete, or at least obsolescent, and even in 
that condition only to be found in this hemisphere 
in the works of “‘big bow-wow” writers ; but I was 
wrong. Twice last week I heard it on the lips of 
a lady of wide reading and uncommon attainments, 
Seeing the portrait of a cleric in a surplice, she 
asked me who that Churchman was; and she 
spoke of the service at a church at H., where she 
said “the Churchman” wasanold man. I believe 
the lady is a Nonconformist. Sr. Swirary. 


Davip Mattet, Pozt anp MIscELLANEOUS 
Writer (1705-1765).—He matriculated at Ox- 
ford from St. Mary Hall, November 2, 1733, as 
the son of James Mallet, of Perth, North Britain 
Gent., then aged twenty-eight, and proceeded 
B.A. March 15, 1733/4; M.A. April 6, 1734 
(Foster, ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1715-1886, vol. iii. 

. 906). The annexed entry is found in the 
Register of Laureations in the University of 
Edinburgh :— 

« Anno Domini 1734 16 Aprilis. D. David Malloch alias 
Mallet, olim alumnus noster, Artium Liberalium Magister 
renunciatus, datis eam in rem literis uberrimis, dicto 
die,” 

Danie HipweE tt. 

84, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


“Sout,” “Soxz,” “Savre,” 1n Epirapus.—If my 
memory does not play me false, a contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’ some time since quoted, but under what 
heading I cannot now find, an instance from some 
memorial to the dead (query, was it in Cheshire ?), 
where the word soul—‘‘ pray for the soul "—was 
spelt sole, adding he had never met with a similar 
case occuring in an epitaph. I have just com 
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across such another whilst reading ‘A Tour in a 
Phaeton through the Eastern Counties,’ by James 
John Hissey. In Sall Church, Norfolk, the best 
preserved and most curious of the brasses is a 
small one representing a man half aude, and 
almost a skeleton, the lower portion of his body 
being wrapped in a shroud. There is a long 
inscription, of which Mr. Hissey was able to de- 
cipher only the first and last lines :— 
Here lieth Iobn B...... under this marbel ston 


Whose sole our Lorde him have mercy upon, 
‘** The date of this, if we read it aright, is 1453” 
(p. 250). 

Sowle for soul is common enough (‘‘On hoos 
sowle God have mercie”—Barton Turf Church) ; 
put is saule met with often? The above-mentioned 
author gives it from a brass at Holme, a village 
on the Norfolk coast :— 

Herry Notingham and his wyffe lyne her 

Yat maden thys cbhirche stepull and quere 
Two vestments and belles they made also 

Crist hem saue therfore ffro woo 

And to bringe her saules to bliss of heven 
Sayth pater and ave with mylde steven [voice]. 

I do not think Mr. Hissey has copied inaccu- 
rately or that saules is a misprint for soules, the 
volume being published by Bentley. 

H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


Biste-packeD.—I lately heard this word used 
to describe a person, not quite hamp-backed, but 
so excessively round-shouldered that a Bible 
might be supported upon his back. At the same 
time, it was said that in Italy the acolytes, instead 
of holding the books in their hands, sometimes 
bend forwards so that they may be laid on their 
backs for the priest to read or chant from. The 
word is not in the ‘N. E. D.’ nor in Halliwell. 
Instances of its occurrence and corroboration of 
the account above given would be interesting. 

W. E. Bucxtuey. 


Rev. Georce Best.—While strolling through 
the pretty little churchyard of Claverton, near 
Bath, I came across a tombstone bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

The Rev‘ George Best 
Archdeacon of New Brunswick 
North America, 

Died at Bath May 2™* 1829 
Aged 35, 

Some Transatlantic genealogist may be glad to 
have this information. L. L. K. 


Dickens anv Curistmas.—That bad man 
Mr. W. D. Howells, in his recently published 
book on ‘Oriticism and Fiction’—in which he 
ridicules imagination, pours contempt on romance, 
and denies the existence of genius—seeks to rob us 
“ poor islanders ” of the credit (such as it is) of the 





revival of Christmas. Without actually saying so, 
he evidently wishes us to believe that this revival 
was due primarily to Washington Irving. He 
would, at least, “like to feel that it was Irving 
who set Christmas in that light in which Dickens 
saw its ssthetic capabilities”; and from this he 
roceeds to remark that “Irving seems to have 
en the first to observe its surviving rites lovingly, 
and Dickens [taking the hint from Irving, as we 
are to suppose] divined its immense advantage as 
a literary occasion.” This may be, as Mr. Howells 
says, “one of those roundabout results which 
destiny likes”; but is it historical? Is there any 
direct evidence connecting Dickens as a Christmas 
writer with Irving? The question is an interest- 
ing one, and it is hard to grudge Washington 
Irving anything ; but one could wish this claim 
had been made anywhere but in this particular 
book of Mr. Howells’s, written in the blood of 
English writers with the point of an American 
scalping knife. C. C, 


Memorial oF Pror. Contnctoy.—On a recent 
visit to the fine church of St. Botolph, at Boston, 
Lincolnshire, the monument to the memory of 
Prof. Conington, a man as well known and as 
celebrated in the University of Oxford as any one 
some thirty years ago, was pointed out to me on 
the south wall of the chancel. It is of veined 
alabaster, and has on the upper part a carving of 
the resurrection of our Lord, finely executed. At 
the top are the arms of the University of Oxford, 
and round the edges are appropriate of 
Scripture. Upon the base is the following simple 
and beautiful inscription :— 

To the beloved memory of John Conington 
Eldest and last remaining son 
Of the Rev. Richard and Jane Conington 
And Corpus Professor of Latin 
In the University of Oxford. 
As a classical scholar and literary critic he had few 
equals among his contemporaries, As a son and a friend 
he will be long and lovingly remembered for his Chris- 
tian principles and for his rare simplicity truthfulness 
tenderness of sympathy wise counsels and perfect filial 
devotion + Born at Boston Aug: 10: 1825. Died at 
Boston Oct: 23: 1869. 

The mortal remains of John Conington repose 
in the quiet churchyard of Fishtoft, about three 
miles distant from Boston, by the side of his 
father, who once held the living, and his brothers, 
all of whom predeceased him. The grave isat the 
eastern end, in a small enclosure surrounded by 
iron rails, in which is an upright gravestone of 
Aberdeen granite, on which are their names, with 
that of his mother, simply inscribed. In a niche 
on the western side of the tower is a small effigy 
of St. Guthlac, to whom the church is dedicated. 
The surrounding country is flat and uninteresting, 
consisting of “ the level waste, the rounding gray,” 
as the great Lincolnshire poet has aptly called it. 
The fine tower of St. Botolph’s, Boston, stands out 
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clearly and sharply defined against the sky, and is | this name, or give references to any publications 
a conspicuous object in the landscape. Here, on | from which any information may be gleaned ? 

the occasion of the high tide on the coast of Lin- Everarp Home CoLeman. 
colnshire, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, accord- | 71, Brecknock Road. 

ing to Jean Ingelow, a poet born at Boston, the | [Is not this the name assumed by a few modern ad- 
bells rang out the tune of ‘Mavis Enderby.’ There | herents of the Stuarts? A paper called the Royalist 
seemed to be no monuments or epitaphs of much | *¢vocates or advocated their views. ) 


note in either church or churchyard, a retired nook 
in which Gray might have written his ‘Elegy,’ and | AUTHOR oF Pamrater.—Who was the author of 


ae sete | a pamphlet entitled ‘The Destruction of Jerusalem 
t 
She dey at Regbe tnd Orford. slight scholar of | sn Absolute and Irresistible Proof of the Divine 


1 he lin— fatal. Pulvi Origin of Christianity,’ pp. iv, 96, 8vo., Londor, 
® pustule on the lip—proved fatal. Pulvis ¢t | vvinted for 8. Seel & Go., No. 192, Strand, 1805} 


Passasti. Ad altri he preface is signed with the initials “ G. H.” 
Il pasear per la terra oggi é sortito, C. W. Hoxearte. 
E’ l’abitar questi odorati colli, The Palace, Salisbury. 
Ma rapida passasti ; e come un sogno 
Fu la tua vita. ‘Le Ricordanze,’ v. 149-153, Jap IsLanp, one of the Caroline group, was so 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. called because the natives who came on board the 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. ship Swallow in 1804 kept repeating the word jap. 





What does jap mean? In a neighbouring island 
“6 ” 
Queries. yaf means “ fire, z. 
We must request correspondents desiring information Avutuor Wantep.—Who originated the well- 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their | known phrase “ Happy is the nation whose annals 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the | are dull ”? W. 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





[Schiller has an epigram which is thus translated :— 


oan . How the best state to know? It is found out 
Coxtent: Contents.—I am collecting facts Like the best woman—that least talked about. ] 


about the current accentuation of this word, 
singular and plural. I shall be obliged to every! Pustic-nouse Sicxs.—I shall be glad to know 
one who will send me on a post-card, addressed | where public-houses with the sign of ‘“ The Darby 
“Dr. Murray, Oxford,” a note where he puts the | and Joan” are to be met with. Hotten’s ‘History 
stress or accent on the word in the following: Has | of Signboards,’ 1866, p. 79, gives Crowle, in Lin- 
the book a table of contents? Have you seen the | colnshire, as his only instance, and the only other 
contents-bill? Turn out the contents of your that I have ever met with is in my own village; 
pocket. To find the cubic contents of a sphere. | but no painted sign is there. 

“The mind looks at actions, to see what may be Wm. Granam F. Picorrt. 
their ethic content.” If readers will also try their Abington Pigotts, Royston. 


children, or young friends, or others, with these ’ 
sentences, the value of their reports will be en- | , “ WonpERS OF = bare ay = ay — 
hanced. The stress may be marked by an accent | Charles Darwin: his Life and Work’ (p. 5), we 
on the vowel. J. A. H. Mornay. are told that the great naturalist, when a boy, was 
Oxford. : | much influenced by reading — —= ‘Wonders 
the World.’ Can any of your readers give an 
Ixrants’ TeeTs.— What is the superstition | seconnt of this book?” Who was the anthor ? 
about an infant born with teeth; and what | How many volumes are there; and what is the 
instances are there on record ? A. H. | date of publication? However worthless in itself, 
[See ‘ Richard III,’ LV. iv.] | it has now acquired a certain interest from having 
Snootinc Brrps Fryixsc.—I find in Smith’s | been one of the means which influenced Darwin’s 


‘ History of Kerry,’ published in 1754, the statement | mind in the direction of natural science. 


: : : | I remember well, when I was a little boy and 

t | enrenss ?. r 
is th at of shooting biede ying was tanght | wtiam LV. was King, that possessed an in 
pe pads J B perfect volume so called. It had, to the best o 


over after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes : 
and that to this circumstance is due the decline mu oiealt Sap title-page, —- ay = 
and disappearance of falconry. Can any of your — eS eS ee shildish 
readers inform me whether the art of shooting plates in it = — — ning think the 
birds flying was unknown in England up to that | ™gination. My memory leads me to think they 
time ? T H were a reissue of engravings which had appeared 
* |in some of the magazines of the last century. I 
Waire Rose. —Can any of your readers furnish | have failed to find it in the Catalogue of the 
particulars respecting a society or guild bearing | London Library; but as I do not know the author's 
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pame, it doos not follow that it is not on the 
shelves of that noble institution. K. P. D. E. 


Paren.—In the neighbouring church of Castle 
Bromwich is a paten (date 1635) with a pierced 
hand engraved in the centre; two of the fingers are 
extended upwards and the others closed. I believe 
this is a very unusual device on communion plate, 
and would be glad to hear of other examples. 
There are two flagons in this service, identical in 
every respect and both presented in 1723, but they 
bear no hall-marks. Would this indicate the 
antiquity of the vessels; and why should there be 
a pair? Permit me to ask for any information on 
these points, and also for the best book on gold 
and silver plate. J. BaGNat. 

Water Orton. 


Tae Suawt.—At Leyburn there is a locality 
called the Shawl, Is this word akin to shoal and 
shallow; and is there any other instance of its use ? 

B.S. J. 


CarsHaLton.—Lysons, in his ‘Environs of Lon- 
don,’ 1792, i. 122, says: — 

“ The name of oy py was anciently written Aulton, 
which signifies Old Town: about the reign of King John 
it assumed the name of Kersaulton ; it was afterwards 
varied in the records to Kersalton, Carsalton, Cresalton, 
and Kresalton; it has now for near two centuries been 
uniformly written Carshalton. How it acquired its first 
syllable is matter of conjecture only, as there is no record 
which mentions any of its early proprietors from whom 
it could be so denominated.” 

This was written a hundred years ago; has the 
origin of the first syllable been since discovered ? 
W. E. Bucktey. 


Fork-tore.—The late Mr. Richard Jefferies, in 
his ‘ Nature near London,’ says that “the old be- 
lief that the young of the viper enters its mouth for 
refuge still lingers” (p. 126). Is this belief truth 
or folk-lore? I have met with strong evidence in 
its favour. K. P. D. E. 


Pripioxe.—Can Cot. Pripgavx or any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ trace one Thomas Pridioxe, who wrote 
a short poem, ‘The Lamentation of Dido,’ as 
appended to Redford’s ‘ Wit and Science,’ printed 
by the Old Shakespeare Society, 1848 ? 

A. Hatt. 


Tuomas: Ex.isoy.—I am anxious to get any 
possible information on Major G. P. Thomas, author 
of a volume of poems published by Smith, Elder & 
Co. in 1847; also any cennattenl notes on Henry 
Ellison, of Christ Church, Oxford, author of ‘Mad 

-Moments’ and other imperishable verse, G. 


Grants or Lanp.—I wish to ascertain which is 
the oldest grant of land in England now in exis- 
tence, and where it can be seen. Some grants 


were recently exhibited in Scotland dating in the 
reign of Henry II. 


InquigeR. 





Prerix ‘‘Cran.”—Will some reader kindly 


state the derivation of this prefix, especially in 
reference to Cranmore (East and West), in Somer- 
set? It is also frequently found as a prefix to 
places in Essex, Middlesex, Dorset, Shropshire, 
and other counties, H. Houmpnsrigs, 


An Earty Ittustratep NewspaPer.—In the 
first volume of the London Chronicle, 1757, at 
Pp. 490, is a rather rough woodcut of a ‘‘ machine 
or winnowing grain,” which would appear from 
the context to have been newly introduced into 
England from China. Is an earlier instance of an 
illustrated newspaper to be found ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Morray or Brovcutoy. (See 7" S. ix. 509; 
x. 92, 154, 314, 493.)—A short time ago I per- 
ceived some notices about two families of “ Murray 
of Broughton.” I am not pw pep interested 
in “ Secretary” Murray, but I shall be glad to have 
information respecting a certain Mungo Murray 
and his family. 

Mungo Murray, of Broughton, in the stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, living June 23, 1508, married 
——; and from him descended John Murray, of 
Broughton, who in 1630 married Marion, third 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir James Murray, of 
Coc 1, Knt., by Janet, daughter of Sir William 
Douglas, of Drumlanrig. 

I shall be glad to have particulars of the wife 
and descendants of Mungo down to J . — 


Pamputets.—At the sale of the Renishaw 
library by Sir George Sitwell, in 1849, “ _ 
lots of curious pamphlets, odd volumes, and school- 
books” were disposed of after the books in the 
catalogue were sold. I have an older catalogue of 
these pamphlets, which numbered about 952, and 
were, many of them, collected in the regin of 
Charles I. and during the Civil War, by the 
George Sitwell of that date. They were tied up 
in parcels and sold (1849) for a few —_ 
persons of the name of Slatter, Percy, Law- 
rence, Clayton, Gunner, and Garcey. Iam anxious 
to ascertain what has become of them, and should 
be grateful for any information. 

Georce R, SitwE.. 


[Dr. Percy's library was sold a year or two ago.) 


Battte or Cuttopey.—How can I find out 
what corps and officers of the Dake of Cumber- 
land’s army were present at this battle ? 

THORNFIELD. 


Burystana.— There hangs in the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, a silhouette portrait 
of Burne, taken by J. Miers during the 
first visit to the capital, Underneath the 
there is a letter, or {part of a letter, in the poet's 
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handwriting. The official catalogue does not state 
to whom the letter was sent, and I should be glad 
if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could give me any in- 
formation regarding it. The letter reads :— 

“Miers, lately in Edinr., now in Leeds, has the 
original shade, from which he did mine. However, if 
his Lordship wishes it, he shall have it to get copied. 
Do write me soon,—Adieu. Robt, Burns.” 

Any biographical information respecting Miers 
or reference to authorities on this matter will be 
esteemed. I have seen it stated that about half a 
century ago the successor of Miers exhibited at 
his shop in the Strand the original life-size out- 
line of the poet’s head from which the miniature 
silhouette copies were made, Is it known where 
this original outline went ? Joun Mutr. 

Glasgow, 


“CuIpreD RIB,”—Can any one inform me what 
is the meaning of the expression “clipped ribs”? 
I have lately seen a bonesetter’s “ certificate,” as it 
professes itself: “I hereby certify that I have 
attended —— for clipped ~ & for which my charge 
is ten shillings, sixpence.” Ep, MarsHAatt. 


Sewe ts or Surrey.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. viii. 
and ix., there were some interesting letters about 
the Sewells of Surrey. In these the Right Hon. 
Sir Thos, Sewell, Master of the Rolls, is mentioned. 
I should be very glad if any of your readers could 
give me information as to his ancestry. Did he 
belong to the same family as the Sewells of Essex, 
the pedigree of whom is given in Morant’s ‘Essex’? 
I shall be very glad of information about any one 
of the name of Sewell, as I am making collections 
for a history of that family. 

Montacve Conuirre Owen. 


Forrest or Essex.—Morant, in his ‘ History,’ 
refers to a ‘ History of the Forest of Essex,’ quoting 
it by the page number. Can any one tell me to 
what book he refers? I have never, so far as I 
remember, come across any reference to it in any 
other author or list of books on Essex. 

W. C. W. 


Beypico,—The town of Sandhurst has just 
changed its name back to Bendigo. We all know 
that Bandicoote Creek became Bendigo Creek in 
honour of the Nottingham fighting man; but 
whence did his name come ? B = & 


Cor, Witt1aM Lixy.—I should feel muchobliged 
to any of your American or other correspondents 
for information with reference to the parentage, 
services, and family history generally of Col. 
William Linn, who was an officer in the American 
Revolutionary army. So late as April, 1856, an Act 
of Congress was ed for the relief of the dis- 
tributees of Col. Linn, in which it is enacted that 
& certain sum of money be paid to his widow, 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. R. Linn, to be by her distri- 





buted according to the laws of the State of Mis- 
souri.” Ricwarp Lixy. 
Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand, 


SicnatureE or Army Commissions, — Can 
any of your readers inform me whether the 
Queen still signs with her own hand the com- 
missions of officers in the Army, the Militia, and 
the Volunteers, and, if not, when she ceased to do 
so? I have just seen a commission recently issued 
to a subaltern of Volunteers. On its left-hand 
top corner, over the stamp, it bears the well-known 
splendid signature of the Queen. Are we to 
suppose that that signature was written by Her 
Majesty’s own hand, or that it is a printed 
“~ - e? Patrick MaxwEL.. 

ath. 


Arabian Crocxs.—According to an article in 
the Buenos Ayres Standard of August 4, 


‘not more than twenty years ago there was on San 
Francisco belfry [at Buenos Ayres} a clock of the kind 
used by the Arabs, marking only six hours, It revolved 
four times daily, beginning as the Arabs do from sun- 
down, and as they still do in parts of Italy.” 


Could any horologist kindly refer me to some 
description of a clock “of the kind used by the 
Arabs” ? L. L. K. 


Avrors or Quotations WANTED. 


Love given is a life exceeding Life ; 

Denied, a death that far exceedeth Death, 
The man who will not or who may not love 
Is but as one that ’s dead, yet haveth breath: 


When men shall speak against me in the gate, 
And say that I have taken of their spoil, 
I then shall in the spirit turn to Thee, 
And in Thy eyes seek pity for my toil. 
WILLIAM JAMES CLARKE. 





Replies, 


CONSOPITION. 
(7 §. xii. 146, 234.) 

The recent correspondence on this word has not 
gone to the bottom of the matter, and has tended to 
enlist ‘N. & Q.’ on the side of error. The word is 
derived from the Latin fourth conjugation verb 
consopire, consopitum, “to lull to sleep,” the noun 
of action from which has the type consopitio. The 
English word, therefore, is, or rather was, con- 
sopition. It was not uncommon in the seventeenth 
century. From among numerous examples col- 
lected for the illustration of the word in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary ’ I find room for three :— 

1651, Biggs, ‘New Disp.,’ 105: “ Procure the con- 
sopition of the confusion of the vitall Archeus.” 

1659, H. More, ‘Immort, Soul’ (1662), 150: “ The 
Excitation or Consopition of Powers and Faculties.” 

C. 1724, Pope ‘ Let. to Digby,’ Aug. 12: “A total...... 
consopition 0 the senses,” 

The Jast of these I quote from an authentic 
edition of Pope’s correspondence, published in 
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1737. (As to the various surreptitious editions, and 
their variations, see the Atheneum, Nos. 1714-15, 
of September, 1860, and ‘ N. & Q.’ of December, 
1861.) Unfortunately Dr. Johnson quoted Pope’s 
use, from an erroneous edition, in the blundered 
form consopiation, in inserting which in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ his classical scholarship must for the 
moment have gone to sleep. All succeeding dic- 
tionaries down to the American ‘Century’ have, 
by the cheap instumentality of scissors and paste, 
transferred the blundered quotation from Dr, John- 
son’s pages to their own, until a writer in ‘N. & Q.’ 
is encouraged to declare that “ Consopition is a 
misprint for consopiation.” Yet suspicion might 
well have been awakened. Beside consopition, 
our seventeenth century authors used also the 
regularly formed consopite, verb, and consopite, 
ppl. adjective :— 

1647, H. More, ‘ Song of Soul,’ II. iii, II, xxxvii.: “To 
conageate Or quench this false light of bold phansies 


re. 

1650, Charleton, ‘Paradoxes,’ 41: “ That spiritua!l 
sensation in the Magnet is consopited and layd asleep.” 

1657, Tomlinson, ‘ Renou’s Disp.,’ 657: “ Narcoticks 
cocees consopite the senses.” 

1668, Howe, ‘ Bless. Righteous’ (1825), 117: “ It...... 
attenuates the consopiting fumes.” 

1685, H. More, ‘ Illust.,’ 120: “ The consopiting of the 
natural or carnal powers,” 

1647, H. More, ‘ Song of Soul,’ II. iii. IIL. xliii.: “ Its 
clamorous tongue thus being consopite.”’ 

1664, ‘Myst. Iniq.,’ 227: “ The external Senses...... 
being in @ manner consopite.” 

Three such quotations were actually known to 
Richardson, and yet he associated with them the 
bogus consopiation, which was like pairing com- 
posite and expedite with compostation and expedia- 
tion. The editor of ‘Cassell’s Dictionary’ had a 
sound instinct on the matter, for after consopite, 
verb and adjective, he ventured to insert con- 
sopition (apparently on his own authority); but, 
alas! he at the same time inserted the bogus 
consopiate and consopiation, with the misprinted 
quotation clipped from his predecessors, which 
independent reference to the place in Pope would 
have enabled him at once to reject. The conclu- 
sion of the whole matter is that the real word was 
consopition, and that consopiation is a misprint, or 
ignorant blunder, repeated by dictionary compilers 
who appropriate other people’s errors without veri- 
fication and without acknowledgment. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 





De Leysvurn Famity (7 §, xii. 49, 133).— 
Robert de Leeburn, the founder of this family, 
died before 10 Ric. I. (Dugd., ‘ Bar.’). He married 
Margaret (family name unknown), who was living 
in 1213 (‘ Rot. Fin’). 

Roger de Leiburn, his son, died before Nov. 2, 
1271 (‘ Rot. Claus.’). His wife, Alianora, was one 
of the seven daughters and coheirs of William de 





Ferrars, seventh Earl of Derby, and his first wife, 
the great heiress Sybil Marshal ; she was widow 
of William de Vaux, whom she married in 1246 
(‘ Rot. Claus.’), and of William de Quincey, Earl 
of Winchester, married about December, 1252. 
Her marriage with Roger de Leiburn took place 
before Sept. 8, 1267 (‘ Rot. Claus.’); and she died 
before Oct. 25, 1274 (‘ Rot. Fin.’). 

The children of Roger and Alianora were: 1. 
William de Leybourne, of full age 1283-4 (‘Calen- 
darium Genealogicum ’), died 1309 (Dugd., ‘ Bar.’). 
He married Julian, heir of Robert de Sandwich 
(‘ Rot. Claus,’), the mandate for whose Ing. Post 
Mort. is dated Jan. 16, 1328 (‘Rot. Fin’). 2 
Roger, whose I.p.m. is 12 Edw. I., 17; he married, 
1267-76 (‘ Rot. Claus.’), Idonia, daughter and 
coheir of Robert de Vipount, who married (2) 
John Crumbewell ; her I.p.m. is 8 Edw. IIL, First 
Nos., 66. 3. Henry, whose I.p.m. is 1 Edw. IIL, 
Second Nos., 67. He married before Nov. 5, 1297 
(*Rot. Claus.’), Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Simon de Sharstede, aged nineteen in 1296-7 
(‘Cal. Gen.’). 

The children of William and Julian : 1. Thomas, 
died v.p. (Dugd., ‘ Bar.’); his I.p.m. is 35 Edw. L, 
10. He married Alice, sister and heir of Robert 
de Tony (she married secondly Guy, Earl of War- 
wick); she was aged twenty-six in 1309-10, and 
died shortly before Jan. 8, 1325 (‘ Rot. Fin.’). 
2. Henry, aged forty in 1327 (I.p.m. of mother), 
3. Idonia, married, in or after 24 Edw. I., Geof- 
frey, first Lord Say (Dugd., ‘ Bar.’), living 1337 
(‘ Rot. Pat.’). 4. Katherine, living 1310 (‘ Rot. 
Fin.’). 

The only child of Thomas and Alice was Julian, 
born in 1303 (I.p.m. of her paternal grandmother, 
1 Edw. IIL, First Nos., 86); her marriage was 
granted to her paternal grandfather, May 9, 1308 
(‘ Rot, Pat.’). She married three times: (1) John, 
Lord Hastings, died January or February, 1325 
(‘ Rot. Pat.’; Dugd., ‘ Bar.’); (2) Sir Thomas le 
Blount, Seneschal of the Household to Edward IL, 
married 1325, died after March 2, 1327 (‘ Rot. 
Claus.’); (3) William Clinton, married before 
Oct. 17, 1328 (‘Rot. Claus.’), created Earl of 
Huntingdon, March 16, 1337 (‘ Wardr. Acct.,’ 11 
Edw. III., 61/16, Q.R.); he died Aug. 31, 1354 
(Dugd., ‘ Bar.’). By a charter, dated Canterbury, 
March 5, 1362, Julian made grants to the church 
of St. Augustine, Canterbury, on condition that 
masses should be said for her on St. Anne’s Day, 
and her anniversary observed in that church (‘ Rot. 
Claus.’ 36 Edw. III.). She died Nov. 1, 1367, 
and was buried in St. Augustine's. By her third 
and last marriage she had only a daughter, Eliza- 
beth Clinton, who married Sir John Russell, and 
died before Jan. 21, 1424 (‘ Rot. Claus.’). 

The son of Julian by her first marriage, who 
inherited the Leybourne property, was Lawrence 
Hastings, born at “‘ Allesle,” co, Warwick, 
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March 20, 1321 (‘ Prob. Ait.,’ 15 Edw, III, First 
Nos., 48), and created Earl of Pembroke, Oct. 13, 
1339 (Barnes); he died in the great plague, 
Aug. 30, 1348 (Dugd., ‘Bar.’), He had been 
originally affianced in his infancy to Alianora, 
daughter of Hugh Le Despenser the younger, the 
reversion of the lands of Earl Ademar of Pembroke 
(brother of his paternal grandmother, Isabelle de 
Valence) being granted to Lawrence and Alianora 
and their heirs, July 27, 1325 (‘ Rot. Pat.” 19 
Edw. II.). This arrangement was frustrated by 
Queen Isabelle, who sent the little Alianora and 
her sister Margaret to Sempringham Abbey, Jan. 1, 
1327, with directions to receive and veil them 
without delay (‘ Rot. Claus.,’ 20 Edw. II.). Law- 
rence was shortly afterwards transferred to the care 
of Queen Philippa, who in 1333, being about to 
join the king at York, sent for the child’s mother 
to take charge of him in her absence, as she would 
not take him on so long a journey “ par tendresce 
de lui,” and trusted the Countess Julian to ‘‘ keep 
him better than any other, being nearer to her 
heart as her son.” The king therefore “ prayed 
her dearly” to receive Lawrence, and find all 
necessaries for him and his, until further order, 
and the costs should be arranged “as should please 
her in reason ” (‘ Rot. Claus.,’7 Edw. IIL, part i). 
A few notes of the necessaries provided for Law- 
rence while in the queen’s care remain on the 
Wardrobe Rolls. Three pairs of sotlars (slippers) 
were bought for him, Dec. 20, 1326, at a cost of 
20d., and a robe of striped saffron-coloured cloth of 
Ghent, with two furs and one hood, was furnished 
for him to wear at the queen’s churching, July, 
1332 (‘Wardr. Acct.,’ 20 Edw. II., 31/18, Q.R. ; 
‘Compotus Hospitii Regine,’ Cott. MS. Galba, 
E. iii., last number). The marriage of Lawrence 
was granted by Queen Isabelle, in her husband’s 
name, to Prince Edward, Dec. 1, 1326 (‘ Rot. 
Pat.,’ 20 Edw. II.) ; and he was eventually wedded 
to Agnes, daughter of Roger Mortimer, first Earl 
of March, She married (2) before June 21, 1353, 
John de Hakelut (‘ Rot. Claus.,’ 27 Edw. III.), 
and died July 25, 1368 (Dugd., ‘ Bar.’). 

The children of Lawrence were : 1. Joan, married 
Ralph Greystock (Dugd., ‘Bar.’; ‘Testamenta 
Vetusta’), 2. John, second Earl of Pembroke, 
born 1347, died at Arras, in France, April 16, 
1375 (Dugd., ‘ Bar.’; Barnes) ; according to these 
authorities he was buried in the Grey Friars’ 
Church, Newgate, but the king offered an oblation 
of six cloths of gold tissue at the funeral of the 
Earl of Pembroke at Hereford, in April, 1377 
(‘ Rot. Magnze Gard.,’ 48 Edw. III. to 1 Ric. II., 
41/10, Q.R.). This earl married (1) Princess 
Margaret, daughter of Edward III., born at Wind- 
sor, July, 1346 (Green’s ‘Lives of Princesses’); 
married “in the Queen’s Chapel,” apparently at 
Reading, 1359 (‘ Rot. Exitus,’ Pasc. 33 Edw. III.); 
died after Oct. 1, 1361 (Green’s ‘ Princesses’). His 





second wife was Anne, only child of Sir Walter 
de Mauny and Margaret of Norfolk, born July 24, 
1355 (Lp.m. patris, 46 Edw. III., First Nos., 38) ; 
married 1363 (Green’s ‘ Princesses’); died April 3, 
1384 (Dugd., ‘ Bar.’). 

The only child of Earl John and Anne was 
John, third and last Earl of Pembroke of this line. 
He was born about October, 1372, and accident- 
ally killed in a tournament at Woodstock, Dec. 30, 
1389 (Dugd., ‘Bar.’). Pardon was granted July 20, 
1391, to Sir John St. John for causing the acci- 
dental death of John, Earl of Pembroke, “ through 
infirmity, and not by malice” (‘ Rot. Pat.,’ 15 
Ric. IL, part i.). This earl was twice married : 
first to Elizabeth of Lancaster, second daughter of 
John of Gaunt, the dates of whose birth and mar- 
riage are most difficult to fix with any certainty. 
The most probable year for the former is 1361 or 
1362. With respect to the latter, the evidence is 
as follows. John of Gaunt raised his “aide pour 
fille marier,” which daughter must have been 
Elizabeth, in 1372 (‘ Register of Jobn of Gaunt,’ 
vol. i. fol. 163, b); he styles the earl his “ joesne 
filz,” May 1, 1373 (ibid., fol. 195, a); yet under 
date of June 24, 1380, he gives these interesting 
entries :— 


“To Herman Goldesmyth, for a ruby ring given to 
our daughter Elizabeth on the day of her marriage at 
Kenilworth, 132. 13s, 4d.; for the offering of our said 
daughter on that day, 6s. 8d.; to divers heralds, being 
there on that day, 102. ; to divers minstrels making min- 
strelay there on that day, 13/. 6s. 8d.”—* Register,’ 
vol, ii, fol, 42, 


The duke allowed 1001. per annum to the young 
countess “for her chamber and wardrobe” (tbid., 
fol. 38). This marriage was dissolved by mutual 
consent shortly after Sept. 24, 1383, and the 
princess married in the following year Sir John 
de Holand, afterwards Duke of Exeter, whom we 
find the duke presenting with a falcon, price 
66s. 8d., on the very day of her first marriage 
(* Register,’ vol. ii. fol. 42). The earl married 
secondly Philippa, younger daughter of Edmund 
Mortimer, fourth Earl of March, and Philippa of 
Clarence. She was born at Ludlow Nov. 21, 1375 
(Foster’s ‘ Peerage’), and married (2) Richard, 
twelfth Earl of Arundel, for which unlicensed 
marriage she received pardon Aug. 15, 1390 (‘ Rot. 
Claus.’), in return for a fine of five hundred marks 
(‘Rot. Pat.’). She married (3) Thomas, Lord St. 
John. The date of her death is given in the 
* Register of Lewes’ as Sept. 26, 1400; but her 
I.p.m, says that she died on the Saturday before 
Michaelmas (Sept. 24), 1401 (2 Hen. IV., 54). 
She was buried at’ Boxgrove (‘ Reg. Lewes,’ Cott. 
MS. Vesp. F. xv.). 

My notes have extended beyond the Leyburn 
family, but I trust the general interest of the sub- 
ject may plead for my excuse. 

HERMENTRUDE. 
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Locusts (7 §. xii. 84).—Your correspondent 
Mr. C. A. Warp, speaking of this insect, says, 
“ John the Baptist ate locusts, but we never heard 
that they turned the tables upon him.” Surely 
John the Baptist did not eat locusts—the insects ! 
Were they not locusts—the beans? 

0. Masoy. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8.W, 


Sir Jonny Bovrcuter, rae Recicipe (7* §. 
xii. 147).—Noble, in his ‘ Lives of the Regicides,’ 
vol. i. p. 103, says of him :— 


_* He just survived the restoration, but on account of 
his age and infirmities, obtained permission to remain 
& prisoner in the house of his daughter. Had he lived, 
his life would have been forfeited; but happily he died 
where he was, in a sort of energy to defend the action, 
which his relations saw in its proper and odious light ; 
and whilst they were persuading him to repent, though 
he bad not moved some days before, he got up, and 
having said ‘ it was a just act and all good men will own 
it’ he calmly sat down and expired. He therefore es- 
caped the pain and shame of a public trial and execution ; 
but as his name was inserted in the Act of Parliament 
attainting him with the other regicides, his fortune what- 
ever it was became lost to his family. He married Ann, 
daughter and heir of William Rolf, of Hadley, in the 
county of Suffolk, by whom he had three sons, Barring- 


ton, William, and John, both [sic] of whom died un- 
Bothall, bp" daughter Bridget, married to William 
Freperic Hersvry. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


The best account of Sir John I can refer Mr. 
Piwx to is in ‘ Walks through the City of York,’ 
by the late Robt. Davies, F.S.A., town clerk, 
pp. 146 to 161. He survived the Restoration, but 
it appears he died in prison the same year. 

A. 8. Extis. 


Jony Casar Witxes (7 §, xii. 169).—Besides 
the pseudonymous ‘John Cesar Wilkes,’ there 
was a third apotheosis of the notorious John, in 
the form of ‘Marc Anthony Wilkes,’ under date 
May 21, 1763, entitled “ North Briton, No. the 
last,” T. Knowles, publisher. This last was, how- 
ever, a mere rifacimento of the New North Briton 
of April 11, which had appeared in the Public 
Advertiser of that date. Both letters were ad- 
dressed to Lord Bute. 

It will be remembered that Smollett, the novelist, 


Woodfall successfully pushed his paper the Public 

Advertiser into prominence; and T keve reason to 

think that Sir Philip Francis was already a con- 

tributor at that early date. A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row. 


Mrs. Litcnrierp (7 §, xii. 209).— Her 
Christian name was Harriett. Winston (MS. in 
my possession) says she married Mr. John Litch- 
field during her Liverpool engagement (1794), but 
gives no date. She appears to have acted in the 
provinces under the name of Sylvester until her 
formal début, though actually her fourth appearance, 
at Covent Garden as Marianne in the ‘ Dramatist, 
as Mrs, Litchfield. A criticism, probably written 
by her husband, who for a time was editor of the 
Monthly Mirror, is to be found in the number for 
October, 1797. 

Genest assigns her “great judgment, and one of 
the finest voices that was ever heard,” and Boaden 
makes frequent favourable mention of her in his 
lives of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. Her husband 
wasin the Privy Council Office, and an early stage- 
struck friend of Charles Mathewsthe elder. (See 
‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ vol. i. passim and 
notes.) Mrs. Litchfield died, probably in London, 
January 11, 1854, aged seventy-seven, and her 
husband at the house of his son-in-law, Harrow 
Road, May 30, 1858, aged eighty-four (see Gent. 
Mag.). Mrs. Litchfield was the original Mrs. 
Ferment in Morton’s ‘School of Reform.’ Hol- 
croft, in his Theatrical Recorder, says she spoke 
the Epilogue admirably, and Peake (v. Colman 
family) praises her capability of sustaining a variety 
of characters. There is a portrait of her by Drum- 
mond, A.R.A., in the Garrick Club, presented by 
John Poole. Rospert WALTERS. 

Garrick Club. 


FASHION OF INTIMATING THAT ONE HAS HAD 





ENouGH TEA (7" S, xii. 126).—My grandfather 
died about nineteen yearsago, aged ninety. I can 
"remember as a boy his telling—not once, but many 
times, as is old men’s wont—a story of his youth, 
how he first drank tes. It was at a wedding 
| party in Annandale, and when the cups were sent 
in fora fresh supply of the beverage, then little 
known in those parts, one was found with the 








started the Briton (No. 1, May 29, 1762) in sup-| spoon in it. The lady who presided at the table 
om of Lord Bute ; so Wilkes, on June 5, started | said, with mock severity, that some one had com- 

is opposition North Briton, in conjunction with | mitted a grave offence and incurred a fine. She 
Churchill. _Smollett’s venture ceased on Feb-| inquired who was the culprit ; but the offender did 
ruary 12, 1763, when a South Briton temporarily | not know and did not own his guilt till he learnt 
succeeded. Wilkes’s North Briton continued | the blunder he had made and was told the punish- 
regularly till No, 44, April 2, 1763, when S.| ment to which he had rendered himself liable. 
Williams, on April 11, announced the “ Weekly | His fine was that he was to kiss the bridesmaid. 
Magazine the North Briton and Monitor, in-| My gallant ancestor did not hesitate ; he pleaded 
cluding the Auditor”; and on April 23 appeared | guilty at once, and added that he feared such 8 
Wilkes’s notorious “No. 45,” commenting on the | —- & would tempt him to repeat the crime. 
King’s speech, which led to several prosecutions. | Whether the fine was paid or not I never positively 
The spring of 1763 was the time when H. S. learned, as my aged relative ever observed a dis- 
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creet silence on that interesting point ; but my 
knowledge of his character entitles me to say that 
he was too honourable a man to leave such an 
obligation unperformed. 

This event happened soon after 1800. The cir- 
cumstances show clearly that the fashion to which 
the Rev. Mr. Buckuey refers was then in opera- 
tion in Dumfriesshire, During a recent sojourn in 
that county I was told, on the best authority, that 
it is not yet forgotten as a custom amongst some 
old people there. Gro. NEILsoy. 

Glasgow. 


Nay, dunnet [do not] turn tea-cup doun. 
No more, no more ! I ’ve drank two cups— 
That's nowt [nothing }; what ! I’ve ta’en four. 
Anderson's ‘Cumberland Ballads ’: 
‘ Jurry’s Cursin ’ [christening]. 
JonATHAN Bovcuier, 


When but a child I distinctly remember my 
mother (who was born and reared in one of the 
midland counties of Ireland) teaching me the habit 
of placing my spoon in the tea-cup when I wished 
to signify I was done ; otherwise I was to leave it 
in the saucer. A person of my acquaintance 
has frequently amused me very much by vulgarly 
turning his cup upside down on the saucer when 
he had imbibed a sufficient quantity of that 
beverage. T. O’'O. 

Dublin. 


I remember that, as a boy, in America, I was 
always expected, after drinking tea or coffee, if I 
did not wish for more, to put my spoon into the 
cup. Indeed, at least in some parts of the United 
States, I know that the custom referred to was 
observed less than twenty years ago. F. H. 

Marlesford. 


When I was a child in my Essex home I was 
always taught to place my spoon in my cup, in- 
stead of in my saucer, when I wanted no more tea. 
I believe the custom prevailed in the houses of 
our neighbours, friends, and relations. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Jouy, Lorp Betasyse (7 §. xii. 27, 97).— 
Being somewhat interested in the subject of 
sepulchral lore, I one day hied me to the churchyard 
of St. Giles’s in the Fields for the purpose of com- 

ring Maitland’s copy of the epitaph of Sir John 

lasyse with the original. I take it that Mait- 
land and Hatton substantially agree; but this is 
certainly not the case when they come to be con- 
fronted with the inscription itself. Besides the 
error in the date already alluded to, the construc- 
tion of the first paragraph is entirely different; and 
as the action of the weather will soon obliterate 
the lettering altogether, I think it will be advisable 
to get as accurate a copy as possible inserted in 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ Perhaps some one with 
better eyes than mine will be able to fill in the 





gaps I have been obliged to leave open ; and if to 
this could be added the services of a friendly 
sexton with a spade, the words which are at pre- 
sent covered with earth might be allowed to see 
the light again. 

My task of copying the inscription was not 
pleasant. Surrounded by various children and 
adults who were “ recreating” in the churchyard, 
after kneeling for upwards of an hour on the flag- 
stones I succeeded in deciphering the following 


words :— 

“This Monument was Erected in the Year of Our 
Lord 1770...... Honourable | ...... Barbara Webb wife of 
8* John Webb of Canford Magna in the County of Dorset 
ni Honourable | Catherine Talbot wife of the Honour- 
able John Talbot of Longford in the County of Salop 
eoegee | and heirs and Coheirs of the Right Honourable 
John Lord Belasyse Second Son of Thomas...... | Fau- 
conberg In Memory of their most dear Father his 
wives and children, 

“ Who for his Loyalty Prudence and Courage was pro- 
moted to Several Commands of great Trust b (Wis:) 
Majestys King Charles the First and Second (Viz: 
Having raised Six Regiments of Horse and Foot in the 
Late Civil Wars | he Commanded a Tertia in his 
Majestys Armies att the Battles of Edge Hill, New- 
bury and carmen | [sic] y* Sieges of Reading | and 
Bristol. Afterward being made Governour of York and 
Commander in Chief of all his Majestys Forces in | 
Yorkshire He fought the Battle of Selby with the Lord 
Fairfax then being Lieutenant General of y* Countys 
of Lincoln | Nottingham Derby and Rutland and 
Governour of Newark He Valiantly defended that 
Garrison against the English | and Scotch Armies till 
his Majesty Came in Person to the Scotch Quarters and 
Commanded theSurrenderofit. | At whichtime he alsohad 
the honour of being General of the Kings Horse Guards, 
in all which Services dureing [sie] | the Wars and other 
Atchievemente he deported himself with eminent Courage 
& Conduct & received many wounds | Sustained Three 
Imprisonments in the Tower of London and after the 
Happy Restauracion of King Charles the second | He 
was made Lord Lieutenant of the East Rideing [sic] of 
the County of York Governour of Hull, General of His 
4" [ Forces in Africa Governour of Tangier Captain 
of His ajestys Guard of Gentlemen pensioners & First 
Lord | Commissioner of the Treasury to King James the 
Second. He dyed the 10th day of September 1689 
Whose remaines | are deposited in this Vault. 

“He married to his first wife Jane daughter and Sole 
heiress of S' Robert Boteler of Woodhall in the | County 
of Hereford Knt by whom he had S' Henry Belasyse Knt 
of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath | Interrd in 
this Vault, Mary wife of...... Dunbar, and Frances both 
Deceased | ...... to his second Wife Ann Daughter and 
Coheir to 8* Robert Crane of Chilton in the County ” 
The rest is hidden beneath the ground, but is given 
by Maitland as follows :— 

“of Suffolk ; who lies also interred in this choir And to 
his Third Wife, the Lady Ann Paulet, Daughter to the 
Marquis of Winchester ; by whom he had Issue, besides 
other Children now living, Ann, John, Elizabeth and 
Frances, who all died young, and are also interred in the 
Choir of this Church.’ 

Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


I am much obliged to the correspondents who 
have answered my query. I know, as perhaps I 
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ought to have said at first, the inscription in 
Hatton’s ‘ New View of London,’ and have com- 
ed it with that on the Belasyse tomb in 
Et. Giles’s churchyard; but they are not identical. 
Hatton’s account is of a monument in the church, 
not now, I believe, to be found there. o6 


Portrait or Fietpixe (7 S. xii. 46, 154).— 
I remember to have read, when a boy, the follow- 
ing anecdote concerning the portrait of Henry 
F ielding in the memoir of him prefixed to ‘Tom 
Jones’ in Roscoe’s ‘‘ Novelist’s Library” which 
was presumably written by the editor, Thomas 
Roscoe. 


On the death of Fielding, in 1754, no portrait 
was supposed to be in existence of him. This 
being mentioned to Garrick, whose play of feature 
was, as is well known, remarkable, he said to 
Hogarth, “ Come, I think I can give you a likeness | 
of our friend Fielding” ; and, assuming his wig, did 
so. A sketch was at once made by Hogarth, which | 
was afterwards enlarged by him into a painting in 
oils ; but in whose collection it is at the present 
time I cannot say. 

The series of novels above mentioned is very | 
good, containing some of George Cruikshank’s 
best etchings, and was issued about 1830. 

Jonun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Coastina Waiter (7" §, xi. 148, 258).— 
“Six Coast Waiters at 30/. each.—Their business is to 
go on board Merchant Ships as they come up the River 
Thames, till their Officers take them in charge.” 
“ Four more Coast Waiters at 40/, each. 
“ One Surveyor of the Coast Waiters at 6° 7.” 
Chamberlayne’s ‘ Pres. State of England,’ 1687. 
** Nineteen King’s Waiters,each 52 00 00, 
“ Forty Land-Waiters, each 80 00 Ov 
“80 Tide- Waiters, allowed no Salary, but only 3sbill. a 
Day; besides extraordinary Tide-Waiters, allowed no 
Salary, but only 3 shill. a Day, when Imployed.”—G(uy) 
M(iege)’s ‘ Present State of England,’ 1691. 
Vide also ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xi. 8, 56, 391. 
H. Gipson. 


Ajé, Buenos Aires. 


Anpronicus (7 §, xii, 187).—So far as I 
remember, I have always heard this word and its 
plural Andronici, when the ogee or title of 
the play have been spoken of, pronounced with 
the «short. Nor have I—though once a Latinist 
who in Tacitus floored his examiner—ever thought 
of pronouncing them otherwise. In so doing the 
= given in the play have been followed. 

he words occur in it, I think, forty-three times, 
and in all metre requires the ¢ to ‘be short, the writer 
doing, I presume, what we do, namely, Anglicizing 
the word. Br, NicHo.son, 


Greek is pronounced according to accent, not | 
quantity, else what is the use of accents, unless to 


guide pronunciation? Take such words as Maria, 
Sophia, Alexandria, St. Heléna, and many others. 
So it is Andrénicus. (See 2 "Maccabees iv. 31, 
Rom. xvi. 7.) E, Leaton-BLENKINSOPP. 


A Courter From Donne (7 §, xi. 427, 493).— 
There are four versions of this couplet given at 
xi. 493, not one of which is a correct transcript of 
the lines as they appear in the first edition of 
Donne’s ‘Poems.’ In that edition they run as 
follows :— 

No Spring, nor Summer Beauty hath such grace, 
As I have seen in one Autumnal! face. 
See ed. 1633, p. 151. Whence does Dr. Grosart 
obtain his version ? W. F. Pripgavx. 





Nova Scotia Baronets (7" §. xi. 341, 458, 
| 498 ; xii. 37).—In Cassan’s ‘ Lives of the Bishops 
|of Winchester,’ 1827, the first volame has for 
frontispiece a portrait of the bishop of the day, 
| as “Sir George Pretyman Tomline, Bart.,” and on 
| the title is an engraving of his seal, with ‘the arms 
‘of the see impaling Pretyman, the latter coat 
| having the Nova Scotia badge. At vol. ii. p. 284, 
| it is said that he was served “heir male in general 
of Sir Thomas Pretyman, Bart. of Nova Scotia,” 
| March 22, 1823; also that he “‘ established his 
right to the ancient baronetcy of Nova Scotia, 
conferred by Charles I. on Sir John Pretyman, of 

Loddington, the male ancestor of Sir Thomas.” 

I have never been able to discover anything 
about the first baronet. In a pedigree I commu- 
nicated to the East Anglian, New Series, i. 210, 
I traced the bishap in direct male line from 
George Pretyman, of Bacton, co. Suffolk, who was 
born in 1607 and died in 1688. Unless this 
George was a younger son of the first baronet, it 
would appear the bishop could not have been a 
lineal descendant from the original grantee, be- 
cause the baronetcy was created in 1641. But 
a subsequent communication to the Hast Anglian 
says that this George was only a distant cousin of 
Sir John, being son of Peter, of Barton Bendish, 
and grandson of William. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that “doubt was cast upon the 
proceedings of the Haddington jury at the time of 
their decision.” The bishop’s descendants have 
discontinued the title. W. D. Sweertine. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Barsapors Recorps (7 §, xii. 44, 117, 173). 
—lIt is satisfactory to learn from X. Bexe that the 
Barbadian legislature has appointed a committee to 
report on the best means of preserving their 
ancient records, Their report, however, will be of 
little value unless it is followed by a liberal vote 
of money. I would also suggest that, as the 





planters and merchants are only intent on sugar- 
boiling and money-making, and the island officials 
| are fully occupied with their own business, it would 
be advisable to ship all the papers that can be 
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spared to London, and to place them, on loan or 
otherwise, at the Public Record Office, where they 
might be sorted and bound by a skilled staff. If, 
on the other hand, the papers remain at Bridge- 
town, they will be of ithe use to students, and 
will be more likely to suffer damage from fire or 
hurricane as they have done in the past. 

I fully endorse X. Bexe’s statement as to the 
value of these records, comprising as they do all 
the papers formerly kept in the offices of the secre- 
tary and registrar, such as deeds of sale, mort- 
gage, or lease, patents, sworn returns from the 
surveyors, letters of guardianship, marriage licences, 
marriage settlements, deeds of gift, protests for 
damage by the sea, letters of denization, wills and 
administrations, decrees of Chancery, &c. The 
West Indian colonists had a very complete legal 
system, and in old times the most trivial trans- 
actions were placed on record and fees paid to the 
officials, As an instance of a quaint formality at 
one time customary in the West Indies, I quote 
the following :— 

“That this day being y* Eight of January 1678 wee 
under written was present and did see y* within men- 
tioned John Yeamansa give Liverie and seisien unto y* 
within named Henry Nicoles turfe and twig uttering 
these words following viz': here I deliver speaking to y* 
said Henry Nicoles and delivering him turf and twig to 
you seisien of this Land in y* name of all y* Land con- 
tained in this deed according to y* former effect of y* 
deed, to you dureing yo" naturall Life; and Likewise 
a said John Yeamans speaking then to y* said Henry 
Nicoles holding y* latch of y* doore belonging unto bis 
now dwelling house I deliver you seisin of this house in 
y* name of all y* houses Tenements and what els is Con- 


tained in this deed to you dureing your naturall Life, 
** Row: Williams 
* John frye.” 


V. L. Oviver, 


Tue Smapow or a SHapveE (7 S, x. 427; xi. 
74, 273, 395).—Contributors seek for illustrations 
of this expression each one more shadowy than its 
precursor. Can any one go further into the inane 
than this of Pindar: ox:as dvap, “umbre som- 
nium,” ‘ Pyth.,’ viii. 136, Bowyer, 1755, p. 208 ? 
It resembles the last line in the quotation of R. R., 


p. 395, Ep. MarsHatt, 
“ De deux choses l'une: ou c'est une coquette, ou elle 
& un sentiment pour moi......Elle avait quelque chose de 


triste dans les yeux aujourd’hui comme une souffrance. 
J’ai cependant fouillé dans ea vie. I] n’y a rien, absolu- 
ment rien, pas une ombre d’ombre d'histoire.”—Paul 
Bourget, ‘ Un Coeur de Femme,’ Paris, 1890, p. 186. 

R. H. Busx. 


Wrrcnes (7% §. xii. 185).—I hope the Rev. 
Richard Bernard, sometime minister of Batcombe, 
did not deduce the character of woman from what 
he had seen of the sex in this, his native place ! 
Even he, however, scarcely went so far as his con- 
temporary Robert Burton, who is not content with 
setting down witches as instruments of the devil, 








but flatly says that the devil would be quiet if 
these ladies would but “let him alone.” Mr. 
Conway (‘Demonology,’ ii. 185) gives a more 
flattering reason for the fact that witches were 
usually of the feminine gender. He says that 
women have more real courage than men, and 
were, moreover, the last to cling to the old heathen 
superstitions, which degenerated into witchcraft. 
I am not sure that the two reasons agree; but that 
is Mr. Conway’s business. 0. C. B. 
Epworth. 


Georce Wesne, Bisnor or Limerick, 1634 
(7™ §, xii. 167).—See his life in Wood’s ‘ Athen 
Oxon.,’ iii. 29, and a further notice in his history 
of the archbishops and bishops from 1641 to end 
of 1692, ibid. iv. 800; also Chalmers’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ Harris’s edition of Ware's 
‘Treland,’ and Cotton’s ‘ Fasti Hibernici.’ 

W. E. Buckweyr. 

He was first of University Coll., subsequently 
of C.C.C., Oxf., so that there are notices of him in 
Wood’s ‘Athen. Oxon.,’ vol. ii. cols. 7, 634, fol., 
1692. See also ‘ Register of the Univ. of Oxf.,’ 
ii, 227, iii. 232, for Oxf. Hist. Soc. 

Ep. MarsHALt, 


[ Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged. } 


Francis Sprra (7 S. xii. 168).—See Burton’s 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ part iii. sect. iv. sub- 
sect. 4, fin. The history is one of the familiar 
stories of the foreign Reformation. His remorse 
of conscience at having given up his faith for the 
safety of his family, with his miserable death in 
1548, can be seen in Latin in Hofman’s ‘ Lex. 
Univ.,’ and in English in a translation in the 
fourth volume of Jeremy Collier’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Faller refers to this in his ‘ Abel Redivivas,’ in 
the “ Life of Vergerius,” who was with him to try 
to comfort him in his trial, of whom he says :— 

“He was a spectator of the miserable condition of 
Francis Spira; which so wrought upon him that he 
resolved to leave his country and all bis outward com- 
forts, and to go into voluntary exile, where he might 
freely profess Christ, And accordingly he went into 
Rhetia, where he preached the Gospel sincerely, till he 
was called from thence to Tiibingen by Christopher 
Duke of Wiirtemburg.”—Vol. i. p. 340, Tegg, 1867. 

A similar question to that of L. E. E. K., by 
Mr. Bovucnier, was in 4" §, viii. p. 167, where 
there is a note, to which Mr. Appis, at. p. 235, 
subjoins the connexion with literature. For pub- 
lications in reference to F. Spira see ‘ Bibl. 
Manual,’ s.v. Ep. MarsHAtt. 


{Many replies are acknowledged. } 


Scatp (7" §. xii. 226)—A scall is a blister. 
The word is in Leviticus xiii. passim, of leprosy, 
though now only used in “scalled (or scald) 
head,” an old-fashioned name of the complaint 
called ringworm. This past participle has taken 
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its place as a verb, and attached itself to the pone 


which produces “‘ scalls” of one special kin 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


Gamexeerens (7 §, xii. 147).—For the benefit 
of Esoracum and those interested in the query 
under the above heading, I append the transcript 
of a document in my possession which details the 
duties and powers of gamekeepers appointed by 
lords of manors in the last century :— 

“ Know all men by these presents That I William 
Archer Esquire Lord of the Mannor of Conningsby alias 
Cunsby in the County of Lincoln Doe hereby make con- 
stitute and appoint Joseph Banks Jun‘ of Revesby in the 
said County Esquire my Game Keeper within the said 
Mannor for the preservation of all the Game ffish and 
ffowle therein And to that end according t> the Laws 
and Statutes of this Realme to Seise Doggs Gunns Netts 
and other Engins kept for the Destruction of Game fish 
and ffowle within the said Mannor by any person or per- 
sons not Qucllified soe to doe And to prosecute all 
Offenders according to Law who shall presume to Hawke 
Hunt ffish or ffowle therein not being quallified or law- 
fully authorized soe to doe And I doe Moreover Give 
the said Joseph Banks full power to take and kill Game 
ffish and ffowle withiu the said Mannor for his own use 
a And all these powers to continue during my good 
will and pleasure only In Witness whereof I the said 
William Archer have hereunto sett my hand and seal 
this ffirst day of May Anno Domini 1718 And in the 
ffourth year of the reign of our Soveraign Lord King 
George Sealed and delivered being first stamp’d with a 
Treble sixpenny stamp in the presence of 

The document is not signed, sealed, or witnessed» 
but is surmounted with three impressed stamps of 
sixpence each, and is engrossed on the first page 
of a full sheet of hand-made foolscap paper. 

W. H. Sirs, Major-General. 


Lindum Terrace, Lincoln. 


By the game laws as they existed in the last 

century no one could legally enjoy the pleasures of 
game slaughter except persons who had a hundred 
a year in land, lords of manors, and the game- 
keepers appointed by the latter. There were, 
however, then, as now, not a few landless men who 
fervently desired to amuse themselves by killing 
things, and it was a common practice of lords of 
manors to give such persons nominations as game- 
keepers. I have heard my father say that his 
father told him that in the part of the country 
where he lived these nominations were very com- 
mon. He himself had a gamekeeper of this class, 
who was a younger son of a gentlemen who repre- 
sented one of the oldest races in the shire, 
_ The sporting privileges connected with manors 
induced many persons to endeavour to impress the 
public with the notion that their estates were 
manors, when every antiquary knew them to be 
nothing of the sort. I could name two of these 
false manors within a few miles of my own home. 
ere of them has been decided to be such by a court 
of law. 





If Esoracum can meet with a last century copy 
of Burns’s ‘ Justice,’ and will read what he finds 
under the title “ Game,” he will find a full expla- 
nation of the law as it then stood. 

A Lorp or a Manor. 


By deed dated Aug. 26, 1774, signed and sealed. 
Thomas Tanner, D.D., of Hadleigh, co. Suffolk, 
lord of the manors of Redsham, Ilketshall, Ellis, 
and Strattons, in the same county, appointed as 
gamekeeper of those manors the Rev. Edward 
Holder, of Barsham, in the same county, a person 
qualified by law to take and kill game. He is to 
kill hares, pheasants, partridges, and all other 
game, according to the game laws; to take and 
destroy all hays, nets, snares, &c., used by un- 
qualified persons; and also all guns, greyhounds, 
spaniels, setting-dogs, and lurchers found within 
the manors in the custody of unqualified persons, 
(Tanner was Rector of Hadleigh, and died in 1786, 
‘Top. and Gen.,’ i. 156.) Sometimes a claimant 
asserted his right to the lordship by appointing a 
gamekeeper (Burton and Raine, ‘ Hemingbrough,’ 
p. 248). W. C. B. 


Provers (7 §. xii. 188).—The earliest passage 
in which I have found “To strike while the iron 
is hot” used in English occurs in ‘The Proverbs 
of John Heywood,’ 1546, p. 11 reprint, 1874 :— 

And one good lesson to this purpose I pike 

From the smith's forge, when th’ iron is hot, strike, 
This proverbial expression is employed by Bird- 
lime, in Decker and Webster’s ‘ Westward Ho,’ 
II. ii. : “ Which worshipful vocation may fall upon 
you, if you’ll but strike whilst the iron is hot.” 
For earlier uses in French cf. M. Le Roux de Lincy’s 
* Proverbes Frangiis,’ vol. i. p. 68, ed. 1859. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Palgrave, Diss. 


The earliest reference in English literature to this 
proverb with which I am acquainted is the line 
in Chaucer’s ‘ Troylus and Cresseyde ’:— 

Felt the iryn hote, and he gan to smyte. 
Lib. ii, st, 178. 
Geo. L. APPERSON. 
Wimbledon, 


Freemasons’ Cuarce (7 §. xii. 165).—There 
is some reason to suppose that “an’ena” may 
possibly be a corruption of amendable. Ina MS. 
of the time of James II. there occurs:— 

“ Every man that is a mason take good heed to these 
charges (wee pray), that if any man find himselfe guilty 
of any of these charges, that he may amend himself.”— 
Preston's ‘ Illustrations of Masonry,’ Lond., 1796, p. 96. 
This is not very unlike “He yt shall be made 
mason to be an’ena within al sides” (p. 165). 
Previously to seeing this I thought of amenable. 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Autor or Book WanrTeEp (7" §. xii. 168).— 
Edward Jerningham’s ‘ Poems’ (published in two 
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volumes, 12mo., Lond., 1796), contain ‘The Nun; 
or, Adelaida to her Friend,’ a poem of thirty-five 
stanzas, and ‘ The Nunnery,’ a poem of twenty- 
four stanzas, which is designated (in a foot-note) a 
supplement to ‘The Nun.’ The latter, being a 
very close imitation of Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ is obviously 
identical with ‘The Nunnery’ of Mr. Buckiey’s 
query. But the final stanza of the original 4to. 
edition, which he quotes, is absent from the col- 
lected ‘Poems.’ Whether it appeared in the 
previous (presumably first) edition, in three volumes, 
I cannot say. C. K. 
Torquay. 


Srr-Rac (7" §. xii, 29, 132, 211).—For more 
than thirty years I have known the title “ Sir- 
Rag” and the saying “Chief cork and bottle- 
washer” to be in common use among workmen 
and servants, and have heard both hundreds of 
times. I first heard them among the servants of a 
large old-fashioned inn on a coaching road in the 
Midlands, where, among the staff of upwards of 
twenty—house and stables—there were Wellers, 
senior and junior, Mr. ALtison is wrong in 
saying that 1 have made a slight mistake. He, with 
others probably, does not understand the social gap 
there is between the cook in such an inn and the 
maid, man, or boy who washes the corks and 
bottles. There was more cork and bottle washing 
in such inns then than now; and the servants 
would never place the cook—the chief woman in 
the house—in the same box with drudges of the 
kitchen, There was a song much sung among inn 
servants and stable boys in the time I am writing 
about, of which I remember only part of the chorus : 

Chief cork an’ bottle washer, 
Captain of the waiters ; 
Stand upon your head, 
While I peel a bag o’ tatera! 
Tuos. Ratcuirre. 
Workeop. 


Maw Famity (7" §. xii. 188).—The Maw 
family has been resident at Epworth and in other 
parts of the Isle of Axholme for the last three 
centuries, at least ; but the historians of the isle 
appear to have been unable to obtain any infor- 
mation as to its origin. Archdeacon Stonehouse 
says (‘Hist. and Topography of the Isle of Ax- 
holme,’ London, &c., 1839) :— 

“The family name of M‘Coglan is, in Irish, beautifully 
abbreviated into Maw, and hence some persons have 
supposed that this family came originally from Ireland ; 
but I think it more probable that Maw is an abbreviation 
from Mowbray, and that the present Maws are descended 
from some minor branch of that ancient and honourable 
family, the original progenitor of which was enfeoffed 
by the owners of the soil [the Mowbrays] with con- 
siderable freehold property.” 

This ingenious supposition will, I presume, 
hardly commend itself to more modern etymo- 
logists. Canon Bardsley derives the surnames 





Maw, Mawson, Makin, &c , from Matilda (Maud); 
others have referred them to Mary; and since 
Stonehouse’s guess as to the origin of the family 
depends entirely upon his derivation of the name, 
I am afraid it is not worth much. For further 
information as to the history of the family since 
1561 your correspondent should see the history 
quoted above, pp. 430-4. Cc. C. B. 


Survivat or Drurpism 1s France (7" §. xi. 
305, 452, 498).—Referring to this subject, I should 
like to ask for information concerning a Breton 
poem, translated by M. de Villemarqué in his 
* Barzaz-Breiz.’ It is called ‘Ar Rannou’ (‘The 
Numbers’), and is a dialogue between a Druid 
priest and a pupil, in the course of which the 
Druid gives instruction in matters of faith, ritual, 
science, and history. M. de Villemarqué says 
that in certain districts of Basse-Bretagne the 
poem is still popular, and mothers chant to their 
children, without understanding it, the mysterious 
poem which the Druids taught their ancestors. 
He had himself heard it. The poem alludes to 
Czsar’s conquest of the Veneti and the breaki 
up of the power of the Druids. Can any one 
me what is the probable date of this poem? Is 
the dialect archaic? There is much in the verses 
that is very obscure. What is symbolized by a 
curious passage, in which a wild sow with five 
young ones calls children under an apple-tree, 
where the wild boar waits to give them a lesson ? 
I believe this is a not uncommon symbol in early 
Celtic poetry, and shall be obliged to any of your 
readers who will explain it. There are many other 
points that require elucidation, and perhaps some 
one will throw light in your columns upon the 
more obvious difficulties. is the poem translated 
by Mr. Tom Taylor in his ‘ Ballads and Songs of 
Brittany’ (Macmillan, 1865)? ©. J. Brutson. 

Clarendon Park, Leicester. 


Wuirtsun Day (7 S. xi. 506; xii. 108, 233). 
—At the last reference Mr. WarpD 
says that “we have the word whitsul.” Where, 
pray, does it occur? Let us have the reference for 
it. And, after that, let us have the reference for 
Whitsulday. I believe both forms to be wholly 
unauthorized ; and I do not see how the process 


of inventing forms can be justified. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


Haskey Portrait: Futuam TRANSCRIPTS IN 
THE Bisnop oF Lonpon’s Recistry (7™ §. xii. 
197).—Mr. Srocxen, while stating that “more 
particulars of the father of Sir John Barnard would 
be welcome,” is apparently of opinion that these 
might be found in “certain Fulham transcripts in 
the Bishop of London’s Registry in the Record 
Room at St. Paul’s.” The Fulham parish registers, 
in which I am myself interested, do not go back 
further than the year 1685; but I have some 
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recollection of having heard that transcripts of 


earlier registers are still in existence. Probably 
Mr. Srocken refers to these; and, if so, I should 
be much indebted to his courtesy if he would in- 
form me whether he knows for certain of the exist- 
ence of these transcripts, whether they are at all 
complete, and how far back they reach. Lac. 


Norsery Rares: ‘Tae Otp Carrion Crow’ 
(7™ S, x. 282, 489; xi. 169, 232, 297, 377).—If 
not too late, I should like to give a version of this 
song which differs slightly from that given by your 
correspondentr, It is, I believe, from a Welsb 
source, as the boy who used to sing it when I was 
at school, a quarter of a century ago, came from 
South Wales. 
follows :— 
An old carrion crow sat upon an oak, 

Fol-diddle-ri-do. 
An old carrion crow sat upon an oak, 
Watching a tailor cutting out a cloak, 

Me-i-yo. The old carrion crow went “ Caw.” 

4+ Oh, wife, wife, wife, bring my arrow and my bow,” 
Fol-diddle-ri-do. 

* Oh, wife, wife, wife, bring my arrow and my tow, 

That I may shoot this old carrion crow,” 

Me-i-yo, The old carrion crow went “Caw.” 

The tailor shot, but missed his mark, 
Fol-diddle. ri-do. 

The tailor shot, but missed his mark, 

And shot his old sow right dab through the heart, 

Me-i-yo. The o!d carrion crow went “ Caw,” 

“Oh, wife, wife, wife, bring some treacle in a spoon,” 
Fol-diddle-ri-do, 
“ Oh, wife, wife, wife, bring some treacle in a spoon, 
Or else my old sow will die very soon,” 
Me-i-yo. The old carrion crow went “ Caw.” 


(I am not sure whether another verse comes in 


here or not.) 
The old sow died, and the bells did toll, 
Fol-diddle-ri-do. 

The old sow died, and the bells did toll, 

And the little pigs equeaked for the old eow’s soul, 
Me-i-yo. The old carrion crow went “ Caw.” 

J. 8. Upan. 

Fiji. 


Kvurroctou (7 §. xii. 187).—Some of the 
ballads about Kurruglou and his improvisation 
will be found in ‘ Specimens of the Popular Poetry 
of Persia,’ orally collected and translated by A. 
Chodzko, which was published by the Oriental 
Translation Fund in 1842. Longfellow has made 
one of them the subject of a poem. 

Wituam E, A. Axoy, 


Wreck oF THE Roryat Georce (7" S, xii. 128). 
—There is a good engraving of the capsizing of the 
Royal George in a little book entitled ‘A Narrative 
of the Loss of the Royal George at Spithead, 
August, 1782,’ published by S. 
Portsea. My copy is the eighth edition, 1848, 
and is “bound in the wood of the wreck,” as 


So far as I can remember, it is as 


Horsey, sen., | 


printed on the title-page. The plate is signed 
“London: J. & F. Harwood, 26, Fenchurch St., 
Feb. 2, 1842,” and represents the Royal George, 
thrown over on its side and sinking, surrounded 
by the other vessels of the fleet. Other plates 
show the figure-head of the Royal George, the 
diving operations, &c. F, A, Epwarps, 
5, Rivercourt Road, Hammersmith, W. 


* Joun Girrin’ (7" §S. xii. 206).— 

“He sent the poem [‘Jobn Gilpin’] to his friend 
Unwin, who replied that it made him ‘ laugh tears,’ and 
requested permission to publish it. Cowper consented, 
with the single reservation of his name, and on the 
14th November [not April], 1782, it made ita appear- 
ance in the columns of the /ublic Advertiser. It was 
slowly but surely making its way to popularity when 
Henderson, the celebrated actor, began to amuse the 
public with recitations delivered at Freemasons’ Hall, 
His attention was directed to ‘John Gilpin’ by Mr, 
Richard Sharp, better known by the title of ‘ Conversa- 
tion Sharp.’”"—From Jobn Bruce’s Memoir of Cowper, 
prefixed to the Aldine edition of Cowper's ‘ Poetical 
Works,’ 3 vols., 1865, 

JONATHAN BovcuiEr. 

In the Aldine edition of Cowper's ‘Poems’ there 
is the following note with reference to ‘ The Divert- 
ing History of Jobn Gilpin ’:— 

“* Poems,’ 1785, ii. 343. Written in October, 1782, 
; and first printed in the Public Advertiser of 14th No- 
vember, in that year, See Cowper's letter to the Rev. 
| W. Unwin, 4th November, 1782, and those to Mr. Hill, 
| 13th and 20th February, 1783.” 

Which date is right,—April 14 or November 14? 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Bain Marie (7" §, xii. 228).—Surely this has 
nothing to do with the Virgin Mary! In plain 
English it means “ Molly's Bath,” the cook’s bath. 
| Similarly ‘‘ Marie-Salope,” a mud-barge, cannot 
possibly refer to the Virgin Mary, and marionnette 
is from Marion = Polly or Molly. 

E. Copaam Brewer. 





Littré says this :— 


“On a dit que bain-marie [marie spelt with a small 
letter] était une corruption pour balneum maris, bain de 
mer, mais c’est une erreur; lain-marie se trouve dans 
un texte du XIV* siécle, et balneum marie dans Arnaud 
de Villeneuve qui est du méme temps; il ne peut done y 
avoir de corruption. Batn-marie aurait été ainsi dit, 
pur allusion, 4 cauee de la douceur de cette maniére de 
chavffer.” 





DyaRGEL, 


UnpERSTANDABLE (7 §, xii. 189, 237),—This 
word is found in Chillingworth’s ‘ Religion of Pro- 
testants’ (1638), as also is undertakable, and the 
“understanded” (for understood) of the twenty- 
fourth Article belongs to the same stage of 
development of our language. It would not do 
to say that all these words are obsolete; but 
| neither can it be said that they are usual, still less 
that they are elegant. De Quincey or Macaulay 





| knows them not, neither does Burke nor Junius. 
| It is in its bordering on the obsolete and in the 
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fact that its derivation is Saxon that understand- 
able differs from intelligible, which comes from the 
Latin. 

It can have been only by a slip of the pen 
that Cor. Pripgavx refers to the difference 
between legible and readable as one of degree 
so slight as a nuance, since the difference between 
these words is one not of degree at all, but of kind. 
Legible refers to the clearness of the characters or 
words, readable to the matter and the style of 
handling it. An inscription or a MS. may or may 
not be legible. All our novels are, I suppose, per- 
fectly legible ; but some, at any rate, are as surely 
unreadable. Tuomas J. Ewine. 

Leamington, 


Avrsors oF Quotations Wantep (7* §, xii. 


“ Behold the Tiber,” the vain Roman cried, 
Viewing the ample Tay from Baiglie’s side. 

This occurs as the motto at the head of the first chapter 
of ‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ It is there marked 
* Anonymous.” Knowing the mystery that attaches to 
some of Scott’s mottoes, is it too much to assume that 
he himself was the author? My father was severely 
attacked by a local critic for permitting Scott's charm- 
ing description of the view of Perth from the “ Wicks 
of Baiglie” to pass unchallenged, in an article on Sir 
Walter which he contributed to a Perth newspaper, 
because, his critic asserted, “ He must have known that 
Perth cannot be seen from the ‘ Wicks of Baigiie.’” 
My father’s answer, too long to quote here, will be found 
by the curious in chap. xi. of his book, ‘ Perthshire in 
Bygone Days.’ J. DromMonD. 

The stanza is placed as a heading to the first chapter 
of the ‘Fair Maid of Perth’; and although Sir Walter 
Scott wrote “* Anonymous ” after it, there can be no doubt 
that it is his own rendering of the “‘ Ecce Tiber !” story. 

HERBERT MAXWELL, 


As late a rosy wreath, &c. 
Obviously a translation, but I know not whose, of Ana- 
creon’s Sixth Ode, I thought it was Moore's; but it is 
not. It is very like him, at any rate. 
C. F. S, Warnes, M.A. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Hall of Lawford Hali, By Francis Morgan 

Nichols, F.S.A. (Bilis & Elvey.) 

To a work of this kind it is quite impossible for us to do 
justice in the narrow limits which we have at our com- 
mand. A quarto of considerably more than five hundred 
pages, full from first to last of original matter, requires 
an amount of solid learning in the reviewer almost as 
great as that of the author, It is easy to say off-hand a 
few words of praise without even having turned over the 
leaves, and still easier to find fault ; but justice is not 
a virtue which can be exercised without study and con- 
stant attention. 

Lawford Hall is an Essex mansion, and Essex has not 
been so unfortunate with regard to its history as some 
other southern and eastern shires, In topographical 
literature it cannot compare with several of the northern 
counties; but when we think of the dearth there is of 
historical literature relating to some of its neighbours, 








we are compelled to regard Essex as fortunate. The 
names of Norden, Morant, and Suckling, though un- 
known to the ordinary skimmer of light literature, are 
familiar to antiquaries, and there are many more, among 
the living as well as the dead, who have given much 
unrequited labour to the work of elucidating Essex 
antiquities, How very much remains yet to be done is 
made evident by the beautiful volume before us. If one 
place alone has called for a large volume to tell ita his- 
tory (and we can honestly affirm that there is not a page 
too much), what number of volumes would be required 
to give a detailed account of the villages, churches, and 
mansions with which Essex is studded? We may ho 
that the labour will be encountered some day. Mr. 
Nichols’s volume is an excellent beginning. 

In tracing the history of an old residence from pre- 
Norman times to the period of the Reformation many 
difficulties have to be encountered even now; but a few 
years ago, when our national records were scattered in 
some thirty repositories, without calendars or indexes, 
and in a state of disorder and dirt which it is not easy 
to exaggerate, such a book as this before us could not 
have been compiled ; even now it must have been a work 
of great toil. 

Mr. Nichols is a lover of the gentle art of heraldry. 
Whether blazonry be indeed, as the Elizabethan heralds 
insisted, the queen of the sciences we shall not pause to 
determine. ‘Taken at its lowest, it is, when freed from 
the nonsense with which arms-painters and other traders 
in human vanity have encumbered it, one of the most 
useful of the adjuncts of history, and a mine of poetry 
for those who know how to use it aright. The shields 
which decorate Lawford Hall are a perfect chronicle of 
the history of the place and the families which have been 
connected therewith. Had Mr. Nichols done nothing 
except give engravings and descriptions of this interest- 
ing series of coats of arms, his time would have been 
very well spent. We all know the proud bearing of 
Plantagenet, the three lions passant guardant ; but how 
very few could recognize the cognizances of Lacy, Bour- 
chier, Le Breton, Martel, Hilton, and Sage. These are 
all here, and many more which we have not space to 
enumerate. 

Mr. Nichols is only a herald incidentally. His work 
is history of the best kind—history as it gathers around 
a stately home, not as it presents itself in the janglings 
of politicians. If our people, small or great, rich or 
poor, are ever to know the annals of their native land, 
this is the way to teach it them, The reason why, as an 
intelligent lady once remarked to us, the various histories 
of England are so insufferably dull to the childish in- 
tellect is because the various incidents therein recorded 
have no connexion with their own lives. 

Lawford Hall is happy in its associations, and still 
happier in having met with a chronicler who has been 
unwearied in tracing them, Not to mention the men of 
Saxon and early Norman days, whose forms are now 
thin and shadowy, we encounter many men of the Middle 
Age on whom the imagination loves to dwell. There are 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the Lisles, and sundry 
members of the great house of Courtenay—a race which 
legend apart, is one of the greatest in Christendom, an 
which, if we may believe the family chroniclers, has no 

er but the house of Bourbon in the magnificence of ita 
ineage. Here, too, we have the Poles, obscure in origin, 
but allied to the Piantagenets, and memorable for having 
given to England its last Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Mr. Nichols has avoided a pitfall into which 
many slide by accident and some plunge deliberately. 
He has not flooded his pages, when dealing with latter 
days, with acrimonious theological disquisitions. For 
this we cannot be too thankful. We must add, too, that 
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there is a copious index, which, so far as we have tested 
it, we have found to be accurate, 


The Development of Marriage and Kinship. By C, Stani- 
land Wake, (Redway.) 
Tuts is an important work, Whether we accept Mr. 
Wake’s conclusions or reject them, we cannot but be 
thankful to him for having gathered and arranged in a 
helpful manner so large a quantity of facts on this 
obscure subject. Dr. MacLennan’s book on ‘ Primitive 
Marriage’ opened out a new set of ideas to most English- 
men. Mr. Wake differs from the earlier author in many 
i some of great moment, but they will always 
classed together by students of this interesting but 
most obscure subject. 

To enter upon this and kindred subjects effectively it is 
important to dismiss from our mind considerations as to 
the origin of the human family, and those kindred 
matters where theological considerations are involved, 


Whatever may be true as to our origin, on which the | 


last word has certainly not yet been spoken, it is admitted 
on all sides that the remote ancestors of nearly every 
branch of the human family that at present exists were 
once savages. Whether savages have within themselves 
the power of raising to a higher state without contact 
with more refined peoples is still matter of debate. 
think that they bave, but it would not become us to speak 
dogmatically, One thing is quite certain, however, and 
that is, that until marriage is regarded as eacred there 
can be no such thing as the family, and that until the 
family exists man must be a mere savage, but little 
—— to the beasts around him. 


e trust Mr. Wake’s book will inspire those who come 


in contact with members of races which have not as yet 
emerged from barbarism or savagery to observe carefully 
and to put on permanent record the opinions and feel- 
ings of these people in relation to marriage, the family, 
and domestic life, They may be certain that, however 
trivial the details appear, they will be of permanent 
value to those who know how to use them, 


The Genealogist. N.S., Vol. VII. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tue volume for 1891] of our old friend the Genealogist 
keeps up its reputation for interesting contents, In the 
way of visitations we have pedigrees from the Derbyshire 
Visitations of 1569 and 1611, edited by Mr. W. C. Met- 
calfe, whose careful editions of these valuable mines for 
family history are well known to genealogists, Parish 
registers are represented both by the continuation of the 
baptisms at Margaret Roding, Essex, 1588-1664, and of 
the weddings at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 1605-1625, 
coverirg the period 1610/11 to 1618, as well az by the 
separate publication, under the same cover but with 
independent pagination, of the registers of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Bermondsey, extending in the present volume 
from 1563/4 to 1588[/9], though the double year is not 
noted in the latter case, A facsimile is given of the 
inspeximus in 1580 of a feoffment by Roger de Widering- 
ton of his manor of Widerington [Widdrington), in 
Northumberland, in 1372, to certain trustees to uses, by 
way of evading the feudal law forbidding testamentary 
disposition of realty, Among the names in the weddings 
at St, Saviour’s, Southwark, we notice particularly Corn- 
wallis Blague, who was married to Alice Phillipps Feb- 
ruary 17, 1617/18. Readers of the charming edition of 
Evelyn’s ‘ Life of Mrs. Godolphin’ brought out by the 
late “ S. Oxon,” in 1848 will remember that John Evelyn's 
friend, who recalled Paula and Eustochium in the evil 
days of Charles Il., was herself a Blagge, or Blague, of 
Broke Montague, co. Somerset, and Cleyndon, in Darent, 
Kent, afterwards of Horningsherth, Suffolk. We would 
be glad to trace the relationship of Cornwallis Blague. 


We | 


Burns's Porrratts.—Mr. E, Barrtneton Nasa, 
Chelsea Arts Club, writes :—‘‘ I am preparing for press 
the results of my research anent the portraiture of 
Robert Burns, particularly in relation to the life-size 
portrait of the poet by Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., un. 
earthed in London after (apparently) it had remained in 
oblivion for nearly a century. I am very desirous of dis- 
covering the whereabouts of a miniature portrait of 
Burns known to have been painted ad vivum by 
Alexander Reid, an artist of considerable ability resi- 
dent at Dumfries. I have sought far and near for this 
lineamental legacy without obtaining any clue as to ita 

resent location, and shall feel greatly indebted for any 
information relating to it, or any supposed Burns por- 
traits with a view to identification, A miniature with a 
decided Burns look about it is in the superb collection 
formed by Dr. Lumsden Propert. It has withal much 
of Reid's natural truth and expression in technique, but— 
alas for my quest !—the eyes are of the wrong colour, being 
china blue, an inaccuracy which neither fading of pig- 
ment nor artistic licence will account for. I, of course, 
know of the three portraits painted by Alexander 
Nasmyth (1. N, G., Edin.; 2, N. bp: G., Lond.; 3. Auchin- 
drane), the two Peter Taylors, the Skirving drawing, the 
| Miers profile, and the Hately- Waddell presentments,” 


At the last meeting of the Council of the Ex-Libris 
| Society of London seventy new members were elected, 
and one honorary member, M, Octave Uzanne, of Paris, 
| editor of Le Livre Moderne. 1t was resolved that the 
| secretary, Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of Plymouth, should 
| communicate with the Earl Marshal of England, the 
Duke of Norfolk, requesting him to accept the office of 
| President of the Society, Part 1V. of the Journal con- 
tains a long article on ‘ Bookplates,’ by M. Uzanre, with 
numerous illustrations. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


GrorcE Hatcue.t, Rifle Depdt, Winchester 


NE pe 


Birkenhead '’).—The steamsbip so called was wrecked off 


the Cape of Good Hope, February 25, 1852. It had on 
board 450 troops, who, after seeing the women, children, 
and sailors on to the boats, went down with their officers, 
giving three cheers, We know of no account of the act 
of supreme and touching heroism other than is supplied 
in the newspapers of the date. T. W. Robertson wrote a 
drama on the subject. 


_A. Rapuarn, Stockholm (‘The City of Dreadful 
Night ’).—This poem is by a second James Thomson, a 
poet who died a few years ago, 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E,C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











